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" Land me, she says, where love 
Shows but one shaft, one doye, 

One heart, one hand. 
— A shore like that, my dear, 
Lies where no man will steer, 

No maiden land." 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE QUARREL OF THE SEXES. 

" TACK!" 
^ " Yes, ray dear." 

"I have some news for you." 

" Have you ? "What is it ?" 

" Colonel Dorian is going to be married/" 

"Not really r 

" Yes, really." 

"What an infernal ass! I beg your 
pardon, Nella." 

"You need not. He is not going to 
marry me I" 

And Jack's interlocutor turns to him from 
her escritoire with an arch smile. 
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2 RHONA. 

" If he were, I should not know whether 
to congratulate or to hate hitn most," an- 
swers the man, smiling too. *' Who is the 
lady ? Anyone I know ?" 

" No. Stay, let me read you an extract." 

" Spare me,'" protests Jack after a 
vigorous puff at his cigarette, for he is 
smoking, though he is in the boudoir of a 
lady who is neither his wife, mother, sister, 
aunt, nor cousin. " The thought of a lover's 
rhapsodies from a man like Dorian, who has 
abused and cursed women and marriage up 
hill and down dale for 5^ears, is positively 
nauseating." 

" Listen !" says his companion laughing. 
^' * Oh ! Nella, she is such a darling ! 1 am 
longing to show her to you. It makes one 
believe in God and good things, only to be 
loved by a pure creature like that I'" 

" Pshaw 1" interrupts Jack ; " and the 
moment he finds the clay in his idol, his 
religion will vanish to the four winds. I 
have heard these high-flown sentiments be- 
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fore, and know what they end in. This 
time twelve months he will probably be 
calling her a devil instead of an angel." 

Nella resumes her reading : 

" ' She is not exactly a beauty, though 
quite good-looking enough for anything ; 
has eyes like a gazelle's, beautiful little 
teeth, a charming figure, and such feet!'" 

'' Ah !" murmurs Jack appreciatively. 
** Well, Nella, epitomise. I don't want you 
to wade through those three sheets, the 
product of poor old Dorian's mental aberra- 
tion, but tell me who she is, where she 
comes from, how he met her, and when the 
event is coming off." 

" She is a Miss Tyrrell ; her Christian 
name is Rhona — pretty but fanciful. I don't 
quite know where she comes from, but he 
met her in Midlandshire, and the event is 
coming off in three months." 

*'W"ell!" says Jack making rather a 
savage attack on the fire, for though it is the 
.month of July the night is chill, "I am 
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4 EHONA. 

astonished. Dorian of all men to get 
caught, when he has made it the special 
business of his life for years to warn every 
man he came near against the wiles of 
women and the horrors of matrimony." 

"Which shows, my dear," replies Nella^ 
"that Guardsman, Colonel, man of the 
world though you are, you in reality know 
very little about your fellow-creatures. That 
is the sort of man who is bound to eat his 
own words, and probably" (with a little 
sigh) " to regret, and make her regret, his 
having done so all the rest of his life. But 
I wish," she adds, approaching the fire, and 
taking the chair opposite to her companion 
— " I wish. Jack, you would explain to me 
the origin of the present quarrel between 
the sexes. Men and women are always 
railing against each other now-a-days, and 
yet they were never more dependent upon 
each other, never so much together as 
now." 

" I don't know," answers Jack moodily. 
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^* I suppose one can't help being rather dis- 
gusted when one sees how rapacious, how 
vain, how frivolous, how heartless the 
women of the present day are. There isn't 
one in twenty fit to be either a wife or a 
mother. Good God ! what wiU the next 
generation be !" 

Nella makes no repl}' — she wants to hear 
what he has to say on a subject that exer- 
cises her mind considerabl3^ 

" To be notorious ! Upon my soul I be- 
lieve that is the aim of almost every woman 
in society now-a-days. To outvie other 
women in her dress ; in the number of her 
lovers ; in her fastness ; in the freedom of 
her talk ; in her contempt for what is good, 
noble, and reputable in her sex, and to be 
utterly indiflferent to the fact that the regard 
men have for her is an insult to her rather 
than the crown of glory she seems to con- 
sider it !" 

** Granting that there is a certain amount 
of truth in what you say," remarks Nella 
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thoughtfully, " how do you account for such 
a state of things ? For, you know, it is 
comparatively new. Do you remember the 
letters in the papers a long time ago, some 
of them from a Belgravian mother ? There 
was so much said about ladies not being 
companions for men ; not entering into their 
pursuits, not taking any pains to please 
them by their conversation ; not allowing 
them to smoke, nor showing a tolerant dis- 
position towards their little weaknesses, and 
thereby driving them to a class of society 
which in those days was ignored in polite 
circles." 

" 'Nous avons change tout cela^ with a 
vengeance," groans Jack. "The club is the 
only place where you can get away from a 
woman now, and I suppose, with the rapid 
march of events, we shall soon be called 
upon to make ladies honorary members of 
them, and to submit to the invasion of our 
most sacred haunts." 

" How is it that you are not at the club 
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now instead of allowing yourself to be bored 
by a woman ?" asks Nella mischievously. 

" Oh, Nella !" answers the Colonel re* 
proachfully, *' how unkind of you to taunt 
me ! As if I would not rather be with you 
than at all the clubs in the kingdom. What 
is there in the world half so delightful as 
the company of a charming woman — who 
will let you smoke ? The only drawback is 
that when I am once with you 1 hate so 
awfully to leave you. I wish, my dear, you 
would let me hang up my hat here for good 
and all." 

"No, you don't," she laughs. *'The 
reason you are all so fond of me is that, 
though I don't possess the married woman's 
greatest charm, a husband, you know that 
nothing would induce me to give up my 
freedom, and that you may all oflfer me 
your hands and hearts every day of your 
lives with the most perfect certainty of my 
not taking a mean advantage of you by 
accepting them." 
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" All !" echoes the Colonel ruefully. " Oh, 
Nella ! Fin afraid there is a great deal of 
your sex about you. You like the homage 
and adulation of the many, and could not 
be content with the devotion of one." 

" I have a large heart," she answers 
laughing. " Besides, I never pretend to be 
more than a friend to men ; a sort of bene- 
ficent genius in a small way, ready to hear 
and sympathise with your worries and griev- 
ances and woes, and never asking anything 
in return. If I pinned my faith and friend- 
ship to one of you, where should I be when 
you suddenly conceived a passion for some 
other woman ? Colonel Dorian is a great 
friend of mine ; almost, not quite, as great 
a friend as you ; but what am I to him now 
he has his lovely young innammorata ? He 
will probably come and see me, if she is 
not in town, just for the selfish pleasure of 
talking about her, and I, with the self-abne- 
gation that distinguishes my sex, shall listen 
by the hour to the description of her moral 
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and physical charms as though it were a 
subject of enthralling interest to nie. Now 
what man-friend would do that ?" 

" Not one/* responds Jack heartily, " and 
very few women either. Even I, who am 
not particularly quick in my perceptions, 
have remarked the chill smile, the indifferent 
interest with which one woman listens to the 
praise of another, even when she is by way 
of being her bosom friend." 

"Come, Jack!" says Nella, ''try to 
realise the position. I know men are very 
hearty and sincere in their praise of and 
friendship for each other — you can frankly 
and truthfully call each other right good 
fellows, thundering good fellows, thorough 
sportsmen, etc., but supposing a woman 
began to talk to you about your friend's 
eyes, his teeth, his hair, his height, his 
figure, I think you would consider these 
disquisitions rather a bore." 

" Certainly I should," laughs the Colonel, 
" but what does it matter about a man's eyes 
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and hair as long as he looks like a gentle- 
man !" 

"You can afford to be modest," smiles 
Nella. " But how thirsty you must be 
getting with all this talk. Ring the bell 
and give your orders." 

The Colonel does as he is bidden, and 
whilst the orders are being given and 
executed, Nella returns to her escritoire and 
writes another note. Then she reseats her- 
self by the fire with one pretty foot on the 
fender. 

Shall I tell you at once who she is and 
describe her to you ? It is as well to get 
the introductions over. 

Her name is Fenella — she is Mrs. Orme 
to the world at large ; Nella to some half 
dozen intimates of either sex. She is, happy 
woman ! (so her friends say), a widow, with 
sufficient money and position to be thorough- 
ly independent of everybody and everything 
save friendship. And who can be independ- 
ent of that ! 
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She is past h&r preinihe jeunessei yet not 
so long past it but that a man can now and 
again fancy himself very much in love with 
her — she is not beautiful, nor even hand- 
some, but there is something in her face 
that makes you forget to desire absolute 
beauty and allows you to find it a very 
agreeable object to dwell upon — it possesses^ 
a bright intelligence and that greatest charm 
of all, the sympathy which reflects the mood 
of her companion be it gay or sad. She 
has laughter for the gay, tears for the 
sorrowful, and neither mirth nor sadness are 
counterfeit since her sympathetic nature 
makes her swift to share the feelings of 
those about her. But with an emotional 
nature, she also possesess a practical mind 
and good common sense, so that her friends 
come to her not only for sympathy but 
advice, and they ver}' often take it too, 
which is a less common sequence. 

She is rather tall, with dark hair and eyes, 
a pretty, well-poised head, a graceful figure 
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but too slender for the taste of those who 
admire "a fine woman." Nella thanks 
Heaven devoutly that, since it is not given 
her to be the perfect medium, she has not 
been condemned to a preponderance of 
flesh. She is eminently lady-like and 
distinguSe. And although T have drawn up 
the curtain under circumstances that Mrs. 
Grundy might think more than suspicious, 
{10 p.m. a lady tete-a-tete with a guardsman 
who is no relation to her, who smokes and 
drinks brandy and soda in her boudoir ; 
whom she calls Jack and who calls her 
Nella), I beg to assure the reader who may 
be getting a little nervous that there is not a 
woman in London of more unblemished re- 
putation than Mrs. Orme. 

Just once and again, though very rarely, 
I admit, one comes across a woman who 
can do suspicious-looking things without 
being suspected, who, as the homely old 
saying goes, can steal the horse whilst 
others dare not look over the stable wall. 
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Stay ! I do not think my quotation is ap- 
propriate — it may give a wrong impression. 
It will be better to say that Nella stands 
and looks fearlessly over the wall without 
the slightest thought of dishonesty, and thak 
none is imputed to her. And even though 
other women may at times be disgusted 
with the aoiount of attention bestowed upon 
her by men, they are so firmlj' persuaded 
of her good faith and her absence of designs 
on their husbands, lovers, or possible hus« 
bands, that they confine their spite to won- 
dering what men can possibly see in her, 
and leave her reputation quite alone. 

A few words about her companion. He 
is Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable John, 
commonly, nay universally, called Jack 
Ormond of Her Majesty's Fourth regiment 
of Foot Guards. A thorough and most 
courteous gentleman, tall, handsome, dis- 
tinguished-looking, popular with both sexes, 
and in the enjoyment of a very fair fortune 
inherited from his mother. He has knowD 
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Nella since she was a girl in short petti- 
coats, and he 'loves her as if she were his 
sister, though their friendship has that 
pleasant spice of non-relationship which 
makes it more agreeable for a man to talk 
confidentially to or kiss the hand of a woman 
who is not actually connected with him by 
•so close a tie. 

" Now I" says Nella smiling across at the 
CJolonel, "let us resume our subject. What 
are men's grievances against women? Please 
tell me our crimes from a man's point of 
view." 

Jack looks at the fire and appears to 
meditate, and Nella waits patiently until 
the glowing coals or something else shall 
inspire him. 

" Well, you know," he begins presentlj^ 
rousing himself, '* really I have nothing to 
«ay against women — on the contrary, I have 
been fond of them all my life : still I must 
say that under existing conditions, and 
hearing and seeing so much of unhappy 
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marriages as one does in the present day, 
there isn't any great temptation for a man 
to rush into it if he can keep out.'* 

''Well, but whose fault is it?" persists 
Nella — **is it always the woman's? What 
do the husbands say ?" 

"I will just give you an instance," re- 
plies Jack. " I won*t mention names, but 
I was talking to a fellow the other day who 
is very bitter against marriage, and this is 
the sort of way he put it. ' Say a man has 
racketed about the world until he is thirty, 
five and thirty, or forty — has seen every- 
thing, done everything, and is weary of it 
all. He wants to settle down, have a com- 
fortable home, and become a respectable 
member of society — he wants a nice com- 
panionable wife, and children to give him a 
new interest in life. Well ! he meets a girl 
who takes his fancy, and who, he imagines, 
will help him to realise his dream. He 
talks to her about his views — she appears 
to sympathise entirely with them. He 
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proposes, is accepted— they are married, 
A month perhaps of bliss, slightly acidu- 
lated by the disappoiatment of finding that 
her ideas do not reflect yours as they seemed 
to do before marriage — more months in 
which the desiUicsionnement is still going 
on. You talk of the country — she tells you 
frankly that, except for a few pleasant 
houses where she likes to visit, she regards 
the country as insufferable — she can only 
tolerate staying at your own place on con- 
dition of having a succession of visitors, (the 
thing you most abhor). All you long for 
is to potter about with your gun in an old 
shooting-coat, ride round your farms, hunt a 
couple of days a week, and come home to a 
smiling, pleasant wife and a good dinner ; 
read your paper afterwards, and perhaps, if 
you have had a long day, indulge in a nap. 
Your wife has her ponies — if she is dull, 
let her have a lady friend, (anyone but her 
mother), to come and stay with her. Your 
aspirations are cut short by a torrent of tears, 
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reproaches, vituperations, recriminations. 
She won't be buried alive ; she loathes the 
place ; her health is giving way ; the damp 
is killing her, &c., &c. She goes about with 
a languid step and a frowning brow; she 
weeps and sulks alternately. You fight it 
for a little — then you give in, in disgust. You 
take her to London. Hey ! presto ! she is 
transformed into a pleasant, bright, smiling 
creature — she is the same woman that you 
married. It is your turn to be sulky and 
wretched — you loathe the eternal parties 
which are her delight ; it is an abomination 
to you to go about in a tall hat and a frock- 
coat; you are disgusted with her vanity, 
her selfishness, her extravagance ; you don't 
half like the way she looks at and talks to 
other men; if you remonstrate with her, she 
tells you coolly that if you don't care for or 
appreciate her, other men do, and in short 
that she doesn't intend to have her life spoiled 
for your amusement — that if you are hlasi 
and worn out, she is just beginning life, and 
VOL. I. 
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means to get some fun out of it. She gives 
you free leave to go back to the country 
and amuse yourself your own way, so long 
as you leave her alone. Perhaps you take 
her at her word. You go home — you 
don't enjoy it very much, because you are 
harassed by unpleasant thoughts. When you 
return to her, j^ou find her plunged into a 
vortex of society, with a good many friends 
of whom you don't approve, bent solely 
upon her own pleasure and amusement. If 
you grin and bear it, she will treat you with 
contemptuous amiability ; if you interfere 
with her, she becomes a perfect virago — 
any way she makes your life hell to you, 
and there is nothing left for you but to 
curse your own folly.' That is one man's 
experience," winds up the Colonel, " and I 
hear of lots more cases that, if not quite as 
bad, are enough to make a man think twice 
before he plunges into matrimony." 

Nella smiles. 

" You don't seem to be at all aware from 
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what a selfish point of view you and your 
friend both look at the case," she remarks. 
" It reminds me of what I heard a man sav 
in the park last Sunday — a very nice man, 
too, he seemed. He asked quite indignantly 
why women should want to come to London 
at all. He thought their domestic occupa- 
tions ought to be quite enough for them, 
alternated by visiting the poor, and could 
not understand at all why they should want 
-distractions of a more exciting kind. That 
might be all very well," pursues Nella, 
*' for a girl who has been bred and brought 
tip in the country — she would probably be 
thoroughly contented and happy in a sphere 
similar to that which she had been accustom- 
ed to. Let the sportsman look for a wife 
in the country, and not in a London draw- 
ing-room. A man seems to forget that 
town life to a woman, (who has been used 
to it), is what sport is to himself — nearly all 
her amusements are there — to her, visiting, 
shopping, society are what hunting, shooting, 
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fishing are to him. He cries out loudly 
enough if he sees the chance of any curtail- 
ment of his pleasures, but can make no ex- 
cuse for the indulgence of hers. Marriage^ 
my dear Jack, unless founded on that excel- 
lent system of 'give and take/ can never 
answer. Let both yield to a certain extent 
— let each see that his or her happiness is a 
matter of solicitude to the other, and Til 
answer for it that marriage would be differ- 
ently spoken of from what it is now. After 
all, though, it is only in a certain set that it has 
fallen into such disfavour — the idle, fashion- 
able, or would be fashionable portion of the 
world that constitutes society. I have lot» 
of country friends who get on tremendously 
well, and I believe that amongst professional 
and business men, who have plenty ta 
occupy them, you hear very little of this 
discontent — this perpetual girding at women, 
that has become an epidemic in the men of 
our set." 

''I believe you're right there, Nella,'^ 
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isays the Colonel; "there's nothing like 
occupation — give me my gun and my fish- 
ing-rod and Fm happy, but I confess that 
loafing about town day after day with next 
to nothing to do makes me feel anything 
but charitable towards my neighbour or 
pleased with myself. I often wish to 
heaven Td been brought up to business or a 
profession that I was obliged to work at." 

''Never mind," says Nella soothingly, 
" about a fortnight more and there will be 
Inspection and you can flee London, and 
then another fortnight and the 12th will be 
here, and you will be striding away over 
the heather and filling your lungs with the 
lovely Scotch air, doing your work of 
destruction amongst the poor little birds and 
returning as triumphant and vain-glorious 
as every Englishman does who has slain 
something." 

A smile lights up the Colonel's face — a 
smile of delightful anticipation. 

** We're bound to have good sport this 
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year, if we only get decent weather," he 
remarks. 

" Yes, I hear very good accounts of the 
grouse prospects. But Vm not going ta 
talk about them, or I shall not have time 
for the valuable remarks that I propose ta 
make you on the subject we were discussing 
before." 

** I'm all attention. Go on, Nella." 
** I want to point out to you how decep- 
tive men are — perhaps not intentionally. 
The moment you are really in love with a 
woman, your nature appears to undergo an 
utter change. The woman you love sees 
you as a thoroughly charming, amiable, 
unselfish creature, only too delighted ta 
give up your every wish to her. Every- 
thing she says and does seems right in your 
eyes — in short, perfection. No wonder she 
thinks that life, with so accommodating and 
adoring a partner, will be unmixed good ^ 
no wonder she falls genuinely in with any 
views you may throw out, (you are sure not 
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to obtrude any that you know will be 
unacceptable to her), and thinks that she 
can be quite content to spend her days with 
you in whatever part of the globe j^our lot 
may be cast. Whether love transforms 
your natures, or whether you are abomina* 
ble hypocrites, I won't pretend to say/' pro- 
ceeds Nella with an arch smile. 

" Give us the benefit of the doubt,' inter- 
rupts the Colonel. 

"At all events," she resumes, *' I don't 
think a similar charge can be brought 
against women. From what I have seen of 
engaged young ladies, they seem to delight 
in exercising every sort of tyranny over their 
intended lords, and are generally far from 
making themselves unalloyed sweets. Well ! 
the devoted worshipper marries his idoL 
Hey ! presto ! (as you say,) he is an altered 
creature; she must no longer command, 
tyrannise, exerdse her sweet will upon him ; 
she has had her head long enough and is 
brought up sharply. In a fortnight he thinks 
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it rather a liberty for her to ask hiai to ring 
tlie bell or shut the door. Just as the 
woman's heart is expanding, just as she is 
throwing off the coyness and caprice of girl- 
hood and entering heart and soul into her 
love for her husband, he is turning cool, not 
perhaps indifferent yet, but at all events 
disinclined for the demonstrative exhibition 
of passion to which he has of late accus- 
tomed her. As she gets warmer, he waxes 
colder. As Fielding says, ' A woman's 
passion seldom reaches its meridian before a 
man's sets.' " 

"You shouldn't read immoral books, my 
dear." 

" It isn't an immoral book — it's a play 
called ' The Modern Husband,' and a great 
deal of it might have been written as a 
satire upon our own times*. I could not 
help smiling as you were retailing your 
friend's grievances so naturally and sympa- 
thetically just now. He expected to spend 
his day out of doors in sport or other con- 
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genial occupation, and to come home, dine, 
read his paper, and perhaps have a nap. Do 
you suppose that was the programme that 
the enamoured lover made out for his fair 
as he pictured their future life together? 
Don't you think it more likely that he con- 
veyed to her mind some impression about 
their being all-in-all to each other ? And, 
frankly, Jack, if a woman has been alone 
the greater part of the day, and probably 
found it rather dull, isn't it just possible 
that she might consider it somewhat disap- 
pointing to have only the physical presence 
of her lord for company whilst his spirit 
was in the newspaper or away in dream- 
land ? Don't you suppose she thinks bitter- 
ly of the time when he sat holding her hand 
and gazing into her eyes — speaking to her 
with a tender deference of manner and the 
most loving words, and contrasts liim with 
the man who gives curt brusque answers 
from behind his paper to her remarks, or in 
lying back in his chair with his mouth open, 
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breathing stertorously ? Men have not the 
slightest conception, I believe, what agonies 
of desiUusionneinent they make women 
suffer. Well, time goes on; the woman 
finds she is, after all, very little to her hus- 
band — at least he seems to set scant value 
on her society — she begins to get discon- 
tented, she gives up the idea that they can 
make the happiness of each other's lives, 
she seeks distraction elsewhere. And the 
only distraction a woman can have who 
does not care for country pursuits, who 
takes no interest in schools and cottages, in 
dairy produce and poultry, in hot-houses 
and gardens, is society. There she finds 
men and women whose tastes and feelings 
coincide, or seem to coincide, with hers — 
there she can get away from the hurt vanity 
and angry disappointment that burn in her 
breast at home — there she seems to be ap- 
preciated. Is it surprising that she flies to 
this solace, and that, when she sees how 
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little her husband studies her happiness, she 
should seek her own comfort without much 
reference to his ? I don't say this is what 
a good, right-minded woman would do, but 
what you may reasonably expect to be the 
course taken by an average girl brought up 
after the manner of the day.** 

" My dear Nella, I*m sure you're right,'* 
laughs the Colonel, " because you always 
are. Fm afraid we're a lot of selfish brutes 
— I shall be one, I know, if I keep you out 
of bed any longer. Ten minutes to twelve, 
by Jove !" 

"Good night," replies XeUa giving him 
her hand. '^Go home and reflect upon 
what I have said." 

"No need — I shall never many. Un- 
less" (smiling) " you will change your mind 
and have me." 

"WeU! when shall it be ?" 

"To-morrow. I wish to goodness yoa 
would — I'd promise faithfully not to read 
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the paper or go to sleep after dinner. Who 
would want to with such a charming com- 
panion as you ? And you shall have five 
months in London on my word of honour, 
€ome !" 

"Very tempting indeed," laughs Nella. 
*' I must really think it over." 

"You know you won't." 

"No, you are perfectly safe. My dear 
Jack, don't make yourself too fascinating. 
What would you do if I took you at your 
word?" 

" I should be the happiest man in Lon- 
don." 

" For half a minute. Good night." 

" Good night. Have I bored you too 
dreadfully ? When may I come again ?" 

" What a question ! When you like, of 
course." 

"No — that would be too soon. Good- 
bye, ril send you round those tickets in 
the morning. Perhaps I may see you at 
Lord's to-morrow." 
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And with an affectionate and protracted 
gaze from his handsome eyes and a warm 
pressure of the hand, the Colonel goes. 
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TT is the night of the 10th of August. 
-L The Scotch Limited Mail is just about 
to start frotn Euston. There is much hurry- 
ing to and fro, banging of doors, barking of 
dogs — men are looking more carefully than 
usual after their luggage, anxious for the 
safety of their gun-cases, and in the coun- 
tenances of most there is stamped a look of 
agreeable anticipation dififerent from the 
usual surly demeanour of the travelling 
Briton. It seems to say, '* The 12th is at 
hand." 

Colonel George Dorian, with two friends, 
is smoking by the door of one of the sleep- 
ing compartments whilst their servants are 
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shovelling in gun-cases, rifles, fishing-rods, 
dressing-bags, umbrellas and sticks by the 
million. Talk about women's parapher- 
nalia ! it is nothing to a sportsman's. 

'* Time to take your seats, gentlemen !" 
says the politest of station-masters who has 
been obligingly facilitating their arrange- 
ments, and the three, with cheery * 'Thanks" 
and '' Good night," jump in. The Limited 
is off, punctual to a second. 

It is a fine night — the moon lights up the 
landscape — the weather looks thoroughly 
settled. The friends chat on till they come 
to Stafford, when there is a lull in the con- 
versation. Presently one drops off to sleep, 
then another, then another. Things be- 
-come vague after that — they are conscious 
of an occasional stoppage, of voices, of the 
barking of dogs, the clanking of iron, as the 
porter opens and shuts the grease-boxes, 
but none of them is actually alive to any- 
thing until they all awake simultaneously 
with a chilly sensation. It is broad day- 
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light, and they are going through the 
Cumberland hills — a heavy dew has fallen, 
and there is a general feeling of cold damp- 
ness in the air. One of the party jumps up 
and gets his brandy-flask and hands down 
various things required by his friends. 

" Give me my Ulster like a good fellow, 
Teddy," says one. 

"Now you're up, hand me over a rug, 
Teddy," cries the other. " Just undo one 
strap. Thank you, old boy — do the same 
for you next time." 

Ten minutes later, Teddy and one of 
his friends are sound asleep again : Colonel 
Dorian remains awake. He has had enough 
of slumber, and his thoughts are very pleas- 
ant company. He is going to stay at a 
place celebrated for its shooting — and — (I 
think I have put the two thoughts in their 
proper order of succession), he is going to 
meet there the girl he loves ; the girl who 
has converted him from hatred and con- 
tempt of the marriage state to one of its 
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warmest advocates. George Dorian is 
thirty-one years of age — has lived the life 
of a man of the world ; has travelled and 
shot and fished in many lands ; has been a 
guest in more country houses than he can 
remember; made love to more fair dames 
and damsels than he could count twice over 
on his fingers; has once imagined himself 
the victim of a " grande passion ;" has twice 
pulled up short of doing a foolish thing, and 
would at this moment be a Benedict of five 
years' standing only that he and his jiancSe 
quarrelled because she refused to sacrifice 
at his wish the rouge and pearl-powder^ 
which were as great a delight to her as they 
were abominations to him. After that he 
took a cynical turn, talked of marriage in 
terms much affected by the men of his day 
— spoke contemptuously of women, though 
he by no means eschewed their company, 
and devoted himself with greater assiduity 
than ever to sport and travel. He had 
charming manners, a pleasant smile, was 
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good-looking without being handsome, and 
though he was thoroughly penetrated by 
the selfishness that is the besetting sin of his 
sex, he did not exhibit it in an offensive or 
disagreeable manner. On the contrar}^ he 
was spoken of by his intimates as a " capital '* 
fellow, a " first-rate " fellow, and though he 
had seldom been known to do a guard or 
exchange a duty for one of his brother 
officers, he refused with so excellent a grace 
that he never incurred the slightest ill-will 
in consequence. 

Within the last three months his views of 
life had undergone a complete change — the 
hlase^ cynical disappointed spirit had fallen 
from him like a mantle — he believed in life, 
believed in women, believed in marriage, in 
virtue, in religion, in a thousand things that 
he had contemptuously derided before. So 
much will a pure love do for a man. 

He was not one whit abashed when his 
friends reminded him of his former sneers at 
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wedded bliss, and laughed at him for getting 
caught. 

'' Yes, and deuced glad to get caught, too !'' 
he answered with perfect good humour. 
^' I talked like a fool before, and am not at 
all ashamed to confess that I was one, now 
that I have, as I hope, retrieved uiy folly." 

^^ Noils verrons^'' laughed a friend who 
held the views Colonel Dorian had abjured. 

^^ Xous verrons" echoed George with a 
frank, confident ring in his pleasant voice. 
^* She is a darling, a gem," he said to him- 
self, '* and no more like other women — the 
women I have been used to meet — than — 
than chalk's like cheese" (making use of 
that time-honoured simile for want of a 
better). 

His thoughts were exceedingly pleasant 
ones as the train went speeding away north ; 
he shut his eyes that he might the better 
see her bright ones that would be welcom- 
ing him a few hours hence ; his mind dwelt 
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lovingly upon her manifold perfections — 
what a miserable, purposeless wretch wa& 
every man not beloved by a good, pure 
woman ! What beasts and fools all those 
who, from the viciousness of their own 
thoughts or lives, had become unable to 
appreciate virtue and purity ! He was fast 
forgetting that he had been one of these 
himself. He was even smitten by the 
thought of his own unworthiness — it seemed 
almost sacrilege that a life which was a 
spotless page should be joined to one stained, 
blotted, and scratched like his own. Stilly 
of course, a man's life must needs be very 
different from a woman's, and it is cer- 
tainly not recorded anywhere in historj^ that 
women have any particular inclination for 
men whose lives are reputed unblemished 
like their own. When he was married ta 
her, he should become an exemplary charac- 
ter, cut himself adrift from all the follies and 
vices of the old life, and be as admirable a 
husband as the typical reformed rake. Not 
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that such an epithet had been strictly ap- 
plicable to him — he by no means considered 
that he had led a had life — still, opportuni- 
ties would present themselves — women 
would throw themselves at a man's head — 

But here Teddy yawned violently and 
noisily and shook himself preparatory to 
rousing up, and then the weather and the 
grouse prospects cropped up again for the 
fiftieth time and Colonel Dorian's musings 
came to an end. 

Another hour and Stirling was reached. 
There he bade good-bye to his friends who 
were going on to Perth, and went off to an 
hotel to have a bath and breakfast previous 
to resuming his journey b}' a branch line. 

"I envy you your tub, Gustav," cried 
Teddy out of the window. " I shan't get 
mine for another four hours yet. Travel- 
ling at night would be awfully jolly if one 
didn't feel so beastly dirty and disreputable 
in the morning. Good-bye. Take care of 
yourself for my sake." 
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Gustav was Colonel Dorian's nickname in 
the regiment. Derivation, Dorian to Dor6, 
Dor^ t6 Gustav. 

Having bathed and breakfasted, and there 
being yet an hour and a half to spare before 
his train would start, Colonel Dorian 
strolled up to Stirling Castle. He how- 
ever declined to be shown the loop-hole out 
of which ill-fated Mary looked, the chair on 
which she sat, Knox's pulpit, etc., etc., but 
amused himself by looking over the ram- 
parts at the view of Wallace's memorial,, 
the Bridge of Allan country and the sur- 
rounding hills, and by critically inspecting 
various members of the smart Highland 
regiment then quartered at the Castle, 
After that, attracted by the monuments in 
the adjacent churchyard, he sauntered 
through, beguiling the time by reading the 
inscriptions. One of these struck him as sa 
quaint that he copied it in his pocket-book. 
It was on an old, weather-beaten stone, in- 
scribed to the memory of " Alexander 
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Meffin, Chief Constable for Stirlingshire^ 
1809," and ran thus : 

*' Our life is but a winter's day, 
Some breakfast and away, 
Others to dinner stay 
And are full fed. 
The oldest man but sups 
And goes to bed ; 
Large is his debt 
Who lingers out the day. 
He who goes soonest 
Has the least to pay.*' 

"I wonder if the old fellow wrote his 
own epitaph?" mused Colonel Dorian, "it 
is the thought of some one who was rather 
sick of life. I have been once now and 
then, but not now, thank God 1 The world's 
a rattling good world. Life's a glorious 
thing — I hope I shall live to bo eighty I" 

With that he wended his way down tlio 
steep streets, wondering at, though not on 
this occasion deploring the ungainliness of 
such members of the fair sex as he encount- 
ered. At the station he found his servant 
arranging his effects in the railway-carriage. 
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It was very stuffy and dirty, but to-day 
Colonel Dorian would have travelled with 
perfect good humour in a cattle-truck with 
the expectation of so much pleasure at the 
end of his journey. One thing certainly did 
make him feel a little bit injured ; there 
were no English morning papers. Of 
course it was impossible that there should 
be, but still it was a bore to be without one's 
Times. 

An hour brought him to his destination. 
As the train stopped, he wondered with a 
quicker pulsing of his heart whether his 
darling had come to meet him. No ! there 
was Douglas in the dog-cart and an omnibus 
for his luggage and servant. 

Douglas gives him a hearty welcome, and 
invites him to mount beside him. The 
train puffs off ; they cross the line, and are 
off at a spanking pace for the Castle. 

" Rhona would have come to meet you," 
says the 5'oung man with a broad smile, 
"but they want two pairs of horses this 
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afternoon, and one of the third pair lias 
|];one down and cut his knees to ribbons." 

"I -hope she's all right and youf mother 
and everybody," answers Colonel Dorian 
feeling an unwonted sense of shyness proba- 
bly induced by the knowing and humorous 
look in Douglas's face. 

"Everybody's awfully fit," rejoins the 
other, " all looking forward to to-morrow." 

Then of course there follows a lengthy 
discussion of grouse prospects. Meantime, 
dear reader, speed onwards with the privi- 
leged author who can get over space more 
quickly than the most enamoured lover or 
the fastest trotter, and let us look at Rhona 
as she awaits her lover with a heart beating 
with expectant thrills. She would like very, 
mry much to go down to the gate to greet 
him, but a little instinct of modest reserve 
makes her shrink from meeting him under 
the eyes of her cousin and, perhaps, the 
groom and valet too. She has seen the 
white smoke in the valley, she knows that 
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full three quarters of an hour must elapse 
before he can arrive, and she has run out of 
the house and up towards the raoor to con- 
ceal her excitement and agitation from the 
not unkindly curious eyes that might note 
the shifting colour in her face. 

She has run till she is out of breath ; 
through the plantation, up the steep green 
hill where the sheep are browsing, through 
the gate on to the raoor. And there^ 
amongst the crisp, scented heather, she 
throws herself down to enjoy the rest that 
is *'the end of labour." Look at her! 
What a lovely colour she has after her 
run — how red her lips are ! she looks quite 
an incarnation of health. Not boisterous, 
dairy-maid health, but such as becomes a 
refined, delicately-nurtured girl. She is 
rather tall, and slim and graceful — her hair 
is dark with a dash of brightness like a 
thread of sunshine running through it here 
and there — her eyes are brown, fringed by 
long lashes. She is not a beauty, but her 
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face is chaimiDg, piquante, varying in ex- 
pression — a face one would not be likely to 
get tired of seeing opposite one day after 
day. She b dressed in a dark blue cotton 
turned up with red a la laveuse. Guards* 
colours, in honour of her Colonel. Her 
eyes rest with pleasure on the lovely scene 
before her. Occupied as she is by her 
thoughts, her nature is too sensitive and im- 
pressionable not to be consdous of and to en- 
joy the loveliness around her — as she drinks 
it in, the fairness of the outer world harmo- 
nises with the happiness of her own heart 
and increases it tenfold. 

I hate descriptions of scener}'. I always 
skip them in a novel — so do you, I know, 
mv reader, and vet I should like to have 
you with me for a moment on this mrK)r 
and show you the exquisite scene that 
stretches before me. I wish I could make 
you feel the warmth — I wi^ii I could make 
vou breathe the rvveet bracin;; air filled witli 
the scent of pine and heather — I wish I 
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could in a few graphic words put before 
you a scene that would make all your heart 
expand with pleasure. Look down first 
into the valley at the winding river and 
that green well- wooded glen ; then let your 
eyes travel slowly upwards, where the land- 
scape rises in pasture fields, dotted with 
sheep and cattle ; in yellowing corn-fields ; 
in green turnip ridges and potato-fields to 
the purple moors sprinkled with farm-houses 
dropped here and there amidst a cluster of 
trees. Beyond lies the grand chain of the 
Orampians, peak after peak, range behind 
range — there towers Ben Lomond, and be- 
low lies the lovely loch with its fir-studded 
islands. But oh ! the loveliest part of it — 
that which baffles all description is the light 
and shade that varies every moment as the 
great white clouds sail over the blue 
heavens, here bright, there black, green, 
grey, purple, blue by turns. 

Yonder stood the house whence young 
Rob Roy forcibly abducted Jean Kay, for 
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which escapade he three years later paid 
the penalty of his life. 

'^ Rob Roy is frae the Hielands come 
Down to the Lowland border, 
And he has stolen that lady away 
To hand his house in order. 

" He set her on a milk-white steed, 
Of none he stood in awe, 
Until they reached the Hieland hills 
Aboon the Balmahaugh, 

" Saying, ' Be content, be content. 
Be content with me, ladye ; 
"Where will ye find in Lennoxland 
Sae braw a man as me, ladye?' " 

To Steal your wife by force, to bear her 
tears, her rage, her reproaches, to have her 
torn from your arms, to fly for your life, 
and be hanged for her after all — oh ! young 
Rob, your evil angel of a surety goaded 
you on to that black night's work ! 

Rhona made a little romance out of the 
story, and always felt a pang of sorrow for 
the poor young fellow, as she chose to think 
of him, cut oiF in the zenith of his life. Her 
eyes are dreamy and far-away now — her 
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heart is full of rapture at the coming meet- 
ing, tempered by a feminine anxiety lest 
her lover should have missed the train, or 
been prevented coming by some untoward 
occurrence. She does not know how rarely 
anything happens to prevent a man doing 
what all his heart and mind are set upon. 
The future that lies in store for her seems 
^o happy, she almost trembles at it. A life 
— a long life to be spent in the constant 
society of the man whom she loves ; who 
loves her so fondly. For her imagination 
pictures him as the lover always through 
the long vista of years — she has no know- 
ledge, comprehension, or fear of that slow 
sure process of time which transmutes the 
lover into that diiFerent being, the husband 
— different even though he be a good and 
fond one. For though the experience of 
her daily life may be never so opposed to 
the romance of her thoughts — though she 
may have seen time and again the passion- 
ate lover merge into the indifferent husband 
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— a young pure-hearted woman always be- 
lieves that the man she loves is made of a 
different clay, and that his love for her will 
no more undergo change or satiety than 
hers will, she believes, alter for him. 
Rhona's faith is perfect. Her romance is 
too much tempered by common sense to 
allow her to believe Colonel Dorian a hero, 
but he is good, kind, chivalrous, and amia- 
ble, and that he will always be as true and 
devoted to her as he is now, unless by some 
fault of her own she forfeits his affection, is 
one of the first articles of her belief. She 
is a high-spirited girl : none of your patient 
Orizels, who would sit down an obedient 
slave under all her lord's caprices — she has 
a frank generous disposition, a sympathetic 
nature, a sensitiveness that must alwavs be 
a crown of thorns to its possessor, and a 
sense of justice rather unusual in one of her 
sex. Her future lies an open page — it is to 
be made or marred by the man whom she 
is so eagerly waiting for. She may be a 
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happy woman or a very unhappy one — she 

may be a good woman or No ! I do not 

think that she can ever be a bad one, for 
self-respect is the key-stone of her nature, 
and a woman who has that rarely goes very 
far astray. 

Ah ! George Dorian, the future of this 
charming loveable girl lies with you — what 
will you do with it? 

Rhona looks at her watch — half-past 
twelve — in ten minutes, if he is come, he 
must be here. She rises and wends her 
way down the green hill, through the bright 
flower-garden to the house. She will wait 
in the library until her aunt has received 
him — eager as she is, she feels too shy to go 
out to the door-step to meet him. 

As he drives up, he will see her at the 
window, and will know where to find her. 
Then she betakes herself to the turret win- 
dow in the library, with — oh ! hollow sham I 
— a book. As if, with her nerves in this 
state of tension, she could read the most 
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thrilling novel that ever was penned ! Here 
comes the dog-cart. Yes, there are two 
figures in it. Rhona's heart beats thick and 

fast — ^her cheeks are dved with blushes — 
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mercifully they will have time to cool be- 
fore he comes in full sight of her ; it is a 
pretty steep climb, and Douglas thinks more 
about the horse than lovers' impatience. 

They are close to the window now. 
Colonel Dorian sees her — smiles and waves 
his hand. He is too much of an Englishman, 
even in this moment of exceeding jubilance, 
to be demonstrative in public. Half a 
minute — such a long half minute it seems to 
Rhona — and he is in the room. His eager 
arms are round her; he is showering a 
thousand kisses on her blushing face — then 
he stands gazing at her, and, in the fulness 
of his heart, seems to find at first no other 
greeting than the truly British one, *' Well, 
my darling !" 

Dear reader, you have probably, (at least 
for your sake I will hope so), known the 
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delicious folly of love — its honeyed accents 
have fallen from your lips — you have drunk 
them like nectar from those of your beloved. 
Yet you know that what was so entrancing 
to you would but have been bathos to your 
friends. Hence I leave to your imagination 
or memory the charming but ever fresh non- 
sense with which this pair of lovers beguiled 
the short half-hour before lunch. Good- 
natured and sensible people shut the door 
on such couples; not only to make them 
happy, but to save themselves the infliction 
of that billing and cooing which can only be 
agreeable to the performers, and has no 
manner of interest for a spectator. With 
like discretion, we will leave them, and I 
will take the opportunity to tell you all that 
it is necessary for you to know about them. 
Rhona Tyrrell was an only child. Had 
fihe been a boy, she would have inherited a 
nice little estate in the Midland Counties ; 
but as this was entailed, and she was a girl, 
it went, at her father's death, to a cousin. 
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aud Rhona was left with only five hundred 
a year. She had been passionately grieved 
to lose her adored father and her home at 
one blow ; but what will not Time do for 
all of us ? I do not agree with good Jeremy 
Taylor — it is not possible to do for ourselves 
what Time does for us, and if we could, 
what heartless wretches we should seem to 
others ? These are his quaint words : 

** But however, if 3'on will not otherwise 
be cured, time at last will do it alone ; and 
then consider, do you mean to mourn 
always^ or but for a time ? If alwaj^s, you 
are miserable and foolish. If for a time, 
then why will you not apply those reasons 
to your grief at first with which you wil 1 
cure it at last ?" 

No, no ! even the writer of those words 
could not have believed in them. It is 
only when new ways have gradually blotted 
out the memory of old ones; when new 
habits of life have taken us into fresh 
grooves that we begin to unlearn the old 
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ways that were once sweet and familiar. 
And even then, how sharply, how forcibly 
are they now and again brought back to us ! 
by the sight of a tree, a picture, a book, or, 
perhaps, the scent of a flower. Rhona 
could not endure the sight or smell of a 
tea-rose : in the midst of the gaj^est scene^ 
it would make her dumb, make her eyes fill 
with tears — she would be once again in that 
death-chamber that held all she loved, or, 
as she thought, would ever love again, with 
the bouquet of tea-roses in a vase that she 
had brought in the night before thinking to 
please the dying dear one. 

Rhona's mother had died when she was 
ten years old, but her father had supplied 
the place to her so tenderly and solicitously 
that she had never known her loss. It was 
for Rhona's sake her father had not married 
again, though he had been sorely tempted 
once, and would have dearly loved to know 
that a son of his own would inherit the old 
place. But he felt that it would have 
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broken the child's heart. So he sacrificed 
himself for her sake, and was repaid by an 
adoration which became very sweet to him. 
And, indeed, where there is perfect confi- 
dence and love between a parent and child, 
there is less alloy in the sentiment, less risk 
of change than in any other kind of love. 
I have known of a man loving a woman 
dearly for ten, fifteen, ay, twenty years and 
then turning from her to a new love — one 
has heard of once devoted wives becoming 
unfaithful to their allegiance, but where a 
real devotion has existed between parent 
and child, a devotion bom of tenderness 
on one side and res]>ect and confidence on 
the other, who has ever known anything 
able to change or alter it ! Oh, parents ! 
make your children honour as well as love 
you; command their respect by your fairness, 
your justice, your temperance of language, 
your patient firmness as well as j^our love, 
and you will la}- up for yourself a treasure 
that will repay you some day fortyfold. 
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Even though you be dead, your memory 
will live in their breasts ; though you may 
have been painfully conscious of your mis- 
takes and your shortcomings, they will only 
remember you in their loving hearts as the 
dearest, noblest, truest of mankind, and the 
recollection of you will make them strive to 
be to their own children what you were 
once to them. 

After her father's death, Rhona, who 
was just fifteen, spent two years with her 
aunt, Mrs. Anderson, Colonel Dorian's hos- 
tess of to-day. A governess superintended 
her education, and masters gave her lessons 
when she went to London. At seventeen 
and a half, her aunt, who found the con- 
stant presence of a governess irksome^ 
pronounced her education finished, and 
emancipated her from the school-room. 
After that she divided her time pretty 
equally between the Andersons and a 
favourite cousin on her mother's side, wha 
was married and lived some twenty milea 
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from Rhona's old home. It was there she 
met Colonel Dorian five months before my 
story opens. 

It had been a long promise that he 
should visit his old friend Charlie Granville, 
who had sold out of the regiment when he 
married. It so happened that he came 
straight from a house where there was 
the "stalled ox and strife" with a venge- 
ance, and he came with a disgust of matri- 
mony, an ignoble view of human nature, a 
mind prepared to be bored, and a hearty 
desire to get over his visit as soon as possi- 
ble. And, as it so often happens in life that 
our anticipations are completely reversed 
— pleasure ensuing when we expect mono- 
tony, and boredom thrusting its unpleasant 
company when we looked for unalloyed 
amusement, George Dorian found himself 
suddenly dropped into a paradise where 
, perfect harmony reigned, where a husband 
loved his wife, and after five years of mar- 
riage still found her fairer than any other of 
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her sex and believed in her as the veritable 
woman "far above rubies," who, as far as 
one can judge, was a creature of Solomon's 
imagination and not one of his personal 
experience. In return Rosalind Granville 
adored her husband ; she was pretty, lively, 
agreeable, and delighted to welcome his 
friends ; but in the smiles she gave to them 
there lurked no coquetry — charming as she 
was to everyone, there was but one man in 
the world in whose eyes she cared to seem 
lovely and desirable. Over the doors of 
their house that true and excellent old 
motto might have been engraven, " Speak fair 
words and you will always hear kind echoes." 
You heard nothing but pleasant harmonious 
voices here. There were two delicious 
children like bits of china — pink, white, 
blue and gold, who were not spoiled, but 
brought up entirely by love. The dinner 
of herbs was admirably cooked, and gave 
perfect satisfaction even to Colonel Dorian 
who was disposed to be critical. 
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When, in the centre of this delightful 
menage^ he foand a charming, sprightly, 
pretty young lady whom host, hostess, 
children and dogs all seemed to love with a 
hearty affection, who was gracious and 
frank-mannered, who made no attempt to 
throw herself at his head, but was always 
willing to go riding, walking, or fishing with 
him, it is perhaps not to be wondered at 
that he began to have a serious desire to set 
op a rival establishment to his friend's. He 
had always considered himself too poor to 
marry unless his wife should be handsomely 
dowered ; he had an idea that two thousand 
a year, though sufficient for a bachelor with 
no particularly expensive habit^ made a 
very poor show and provided very few 
comforts for a married couple in these days. 
He however fell violently in love with 
Rhona. Charming as she was to him, there 
was a reserve in her manner that did not 
permit him to think he had only to ask and 
have. He confided in Rosalind ; she seemed 
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to think that a declaration just then would 
be premature, so he rejoined his regiment in 
Ireland in a state of hopeless love-sickness^ 
coupled with a diffidence of his own powers 
of pleasing extremely unusual to so favoured 
and admired a Guardsman. The Irish young 
ladies tried their hands at him, and abused 
him volubly afterwards for their want of 
success. Colonel Dorian was one of those 
men who, when they are very much epris 
with one woman, find it difficult to be 
barely civil to any other, and women are 
quick to see and resent this. 

Rosalind broached the subject of his 
admiration to Rhona, and discovered that, 
although that young lady found his society 
most agreeable, matrimony was very far 
indeed from her thoughts. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A CONVERT TO MARRIAGE. 

"i^HARLIE!'' said Mrs. Granville one 
^^ morning to her husband, "don't 
you think Colonel Dorian would make an 
excellent husband for Bhona ?" 

" H'm !" responded Charlie dubiously, 
divided between loyalty and affection for 
his friend and a natural love of the truth. 
You see he knew a great deal of that friend's 
antecedents — over nocturnal pipes he had 
enjoyed the privilege of hearing Gustav's 
real opinion about women and marriage, 
illustrated by certain anecdotes and reminis- 
cences upon which his theories were found- 
ed. And the George Dorian he knew was 
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not exactly the George Dorian whom his 
wife found so delightful ; so ready to be 
•domesticated ; so " thoroughly cut out for a 
good husband." Charlie had not a secret in 
the world from his wife upon any subject 
that it behoved her to know, but there were 
certain things he kept to himself. He had 
a great respect for Rosalind's purity of 
mind, and he did not think it expedient to 
repeat to her the conversations of men 
whose morality was of a low order. Men 
do not consider quite sufficiently, I think, 
what a mistake they make in speaking with 
so much freedom to their young wives — 
they quite forget that, in destroying the 
natural modesty and delicacy of her 
thoughts, they are stultifying her sense of 
propriety and paving the way for other men 
to speak unchecked in her presence words 
that are not always becoming for her to 
hear. T am perfectly satisfied that the 
origin of a great deal that is unsatisfactory 
in the society of the present day is the ex- 
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ceeding license that is not only permitted 
but encouraged in conversation. 

Charlie did not tell his wife club stories 
nor repeat to her the '^good things" he 
heard, nor put her au courant of the irregu- 
larities of his friends' lives, and therefore 
was able to keep up that immense respect 
for her purity and innocence that is the 
surest guarantee of a lasting love. Eosalind 
was not a prude — she would not have 
swooned away at hearing an impromptu 
oath wrung out by a trying occasion — she 
was not ignorant that there was vice and 
misery in the world, and, strange to say, al- 
though so perfectly pure and innocent a 
woman herself, she was not animated by the 
vindictive bitterness that so often fills the 
breast of the virtuous and untempted of her 
sex against their frailer sisters. 

"Charlie/* then said Rosalind, "don't 
you think Colonel Dorian would make aa 
excellent husband for Rhona ?" 

" H'm !" responded Charlie. 
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'' What does that mean ?" laughed his 
wife. 

'' Dorian's a capital fellow," said Charlie, 
but then his face grew more and more dubi- 
ous, and he broke down altogether. 

**Now, Charlie r protested Rosalind, 
"what can you say against him ! He is 
thoroughly amiable, I am sure, by his face." 

'* Never saw him out of temper in my 
life," interrupted Charlie heartily. 

''He is devoted to her." 

" Oh yes, there's no doubt about that." 

" And he told me, that staying here and 
seeing us together had quite converted him 
to thinking that marriage must be the most 
perfect state of happiness when two people 
care for each other." 

"I am not surprised at that" (smiling). 

'*And he seems quite to dote on the 
children." 

" From a hypocritical desire to stand well 
with the mother, I suspect, Rosj\ But I 
don't quite see the application." 
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*'Why, of course, if a raan likes other 
people's children, he would adore his own.'* 

" I think, darling, you are rushing from 
conclusion to conclusion with startling 
rapidity." 

"Of course," pursued Rosalind unheeding 
his remark, **Rhona might do much better 
from a worldly point of view ; but how can 
you do better than marry a nice man and 
be happy ?" 

'* How indeed 1" laughed her husband. 

"Well, then," asked Rosalind triumph- 
antly, " what becomes of your * H'm ' ?" 
(saucily mimicking him). 

" Let's talk it over seriouslv, little wo- 
man," said Charlie, drawing her on his knee 
and supporting her slim waist with one arm. 
" First of all, are you persuaded in your 
great mind that Gustav wants to marry 
Rhona, or is it only a sudden passion on his 
part that is not bound to lead to anythinci^ 
serious ?" 

" I suppose, Charlie," retorted his wife. 
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*' that you consider Colonel Dorian a gen- 
tleman." 

" Certainly, my dear, but I've known a 
gentleman very seriously smitten with a 
pretty girl without expecting to be hauled 
off to the altar next moment." 

" Prav would he have written me three 
whole sheets about his hopes and his fears 
if he had not quite made up his mind ta 
marry her if he could get her?" 

" But, childie, you haven't shown me the 
letter. How am I to know ?" 

" Because I tell you, of course. I want to 
show you the letter, but T don't think it would 
be quite fair to him. Here," (drawing out 
a very thick letter from her pocket), " I'll 
read you the postscript." 

'*Is it like a woman's postscript?" in- 
quired Charlie — ** does it contain the pearl 
of the oyster ?" 

"Listen !" (reading). " * Of course I know 
that you and Charlie have no secrets from 
each other, and I don't like to ask you not 
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to show this to him, but a man in love al- 
ways seems such an ass to another man, 
whilst you dear gentle angels are so full of 
kindness and unselfishness and sympathy 
that you will let us bore you to our heart's 
content without despising us or making fun 
of us; " 

'^ Bravo, Gustav !" cried Charlie. "At 
all events he knows how to get round you, 
and much as I like the dear old boy, Td 
rather be spared the maunderings which he 
has so liberally bestowed upon you." 

"Maunderings!" echoed Rosalind — "it is 
the nicest, manliest, most delightful letter 
imaginable. I have a great mind to read it 
to you just to convince you." 

" No, no," protested Charlie— '^ TU take 
your word for it. But now, if you'll let me 
have a say, I'll explain to you the meaning 
of my * H'm !' Dorian's a dear, good old 
fellow — he was my greatest chum in the 
regiment — but, honestly and truly, I don't 
think he's quite cut out for matrimony. If 
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he had eight or ten thousand a year it might 
be different ; but marrying on two, he would 
have to give up such a tremendous deal, 
and I don't think Gustav is quite the sort of 
man to whom self-sacrifice comes natural. 
He's devoted to sport, and he likes nothing 
so much as travelling. Now a bachelor 
and a Guardsman, particularly a pppular 
one like Gustav, can get just as much shoot- 
ing as ever he likes from his friends, who 
are only too glad to have him, but people 
are not at all so keen about asking a 
married man, especially when he can't do 
anything for them in return. A man can 
be stuffed in anywhere, but a married man 
with a wife and a maid is quite another 
consideration for a hostess. Then, as to 
travelling — I bet anything that within 
twelve months of his marriage, Gustav 
would be seized with the old hankering to 
start for the uttermost parts of the earth — 

to take his wife would be out of the ques- 

« 

tion on account of the expense, and Rhona 
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I 

is not the woman to like to be left at home 
alone." 

" What nonsense, Charlie ! When a man 
is fond of his wife, he is sure to settle down, 
and be quite content to stop at home. Tou 
don't want to travel." 

*' I never was of a restless temperament, 
nor bitten bv a travelling mania. I loathe 
foreign countries, and should be quite happy 
to think I should never quit the British 
Isles again. But Gustav's different. And 
he's been used to have his own way. 
Nothing galls him like opposition. Fve 
known him on the point of sending in his 
papers over and over again when there was 
some little hitch about his getting leave. 
And if, when he was married, the old feel- 
ing of wanting to get away came over him, 
and he couldn't do it — good-tempered as he 
habitually is, I have an idea that he could 
make his wife feel that of two evils, losing 
him pro tern, would be the lesser." 

Rosalind at this moment remembered 
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that she must positively see the cook. She 
did not care to prolong the conversation — 
woman-like she had consulted the object of 
her affections — womanlike she had expected 
him to jump to her views immediately ; but 
unwomanlike, finding him indisposed to do 
so, she did not get cross with him but ran 
away to avoid any risk of being converted 
to his views. Charlie was the dearest old 
darling in the world, but on this point she 
fancied she knew just a little bit more 
about human nature in general, and man's 
nature in particular, than he did. Un- 
consciously she was paying him a tremendous 
tribute — she was modelling her ideas of all 
nice men upon him. But there could have 
been few men more dissimilar than Charlie 
Granville and George Dorian. 

Madam Rosalind did not give up her own 
ideas, but she became more reticent about 
them. Like all good women and happy 
wives she was an inveterate match-maker. 
By the way, I don't. know that this attribute 
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only applies to the class I mention. I be- 
lieve all women, good, bad, indifferent, 
happy or unhappy, are equally in favour of 
getting husbands for the rest of their sex. I 
do not remember to have heard a married 
woman ever say, (except in a passing fit of 
anger), " Don't marry." I have heard scores 
of men say it with genuine feeling, but not 
one of my own sex. 

Rosalind talked a great deal to Rhona 
about Colonel Dorian, and Rhona admitted 
that she liked him very much — had indeed 
never liked any man so much before — but — 
she was only eighteen, and she really did 
not want to commit herself quite so soon to 
the cares of married life. When Rosalind 
pressed the matter, she consented to his 
being asked over for a week, that she might 
see whether her liking grew or diminished 
upon further acquaintance. When Rosalind, 
with an innocent air but a somewhat guilty 
conscience, informed her lord that she had 
invited Colonel Dorian to revisit them, he 
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shook his head and said, half smiling, half 
serious, 

"Little woman! little woman! I hope you 
won't be sorry for this one day." 

At which his pretty wife approached him 
with smiling eyes, and putting up her red 
lips to his said, 

"Pray, sir, are you sorry you married 
me?" 

Charlie thereupon embraced her with 
great fervour, and the footman, who was 
just coming in to lay the cloth for lunchy 
retired precipitately, and said with some 
exasperation to the butler, that "you didn't 
expect to have to rattle the handle of the 
door in a house where the governor and the 
missus had been married five years." 

" And a precious good thing they are 
like that," returned his superior. "Why, 
in my last place, you had to cough and 
shake the door to let 'em know you was 
comin' for fear of finding my lord and my 
lady at fisticuffs. Lord I how they did use 
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to swear at each other — just like a couple 
of cats. I used to think there'd be murder 
done one of these days. And sure enough 
one evening the maid told me my lady's 
arms was black and blue, and she couldn't 
wear short sleeves for a week." 

" Why, rd ha' gone an' left him, if I'd 
bin her," said James. 

'* She knew a trick worth two o' that," 
retorted the butler. " It's a precious sight 
better for a woman to have her arms black 
and blue than to go a figurin' in the Divorce 
Court." 

"Oh!" said James, *'was that the way 
the cat jumped!" but here the interesting 
recital was cut short by Mrs. Granville 
tripping out of the dining-room with a 
happy, blushing face, and James proceeded 
to lay his cloth in peace. 

Colonel Dorian came rushing over from 
the Sister Isle on the wings of love. This 
time Miss Tyrrell was not the sprightly un- 
affected maiden of the former visit, nor was 
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she equally willing to go on those fishing 
and walking excursions wherein she had 
taken his soul captive before. She was coy, 
reserved; and seemed quite as anxious to 
avoid a solitude a deux as he was to court it. 
Need I say that this behaviour on her part 
added fuel to the flames, and that George 
Dorian made up his mind that madness, 
early death or isolation in the desert could 
be the only sequel to his passion should it 
prove unsuccessful. When he left her, he 
had to go with no more satisfactory assur- 
ance than that she would think seriously 
about him and try to love him. He had to 
betake himself loathingly back to the shores 
of the Liffey, bearing with him a burden of 
doubts and fears and the half hoop of bril- 
liants which, in his confident man's heart, 
he had taken to seal his engagement with. 
This time the Irish ladies never had an 
opportunity of exchanging a word with 
him ; and his companions in arms, seeing 
that his case was hopeless, forbore even to 
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chaff him, but finding him very poor com- 
pany, left him quite to himself. He would 
now and then smoke a succession of cigars 
with his commanding officer : the most kind- 
hearted and sympathetic of men, but even 
he, amiable as he was and gifted with much 
experience in the ways of the fair, found the 
interest of Gustav's love narrative pall after 
a time, and slipped out of the way when the 
love-sick knight came to look him up. Had 
Rhona accepted him at once, I am in a 
position to say that although he might have 
been satisfied with his choice and ready to 
abide by it, the doubt would have crossed 
his mind more than once ere this whether 
he had acted with prudence and might not 
have cause to regret it later on, but now 
that he was on the tenter-hooks of suspense, 
he was satisfied that Rhona was absolutely 
necessary to his happiness, and that not the 
finest " Royal," the biggest salmon, or the 
prettiest woman in the world could ever 
bring even a sensation of happiness to his 
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broken heart ia the future if she rejected 
him. 

He wrote every day to Rosalind, and that 
kind-hearted woman threw herself entirely 
into his feelings and gave him all the help, 
encouragement and comfort that she was 
capable of ; she answered his letters regu* 
larly, and with the tact of her sex, filled her 
pages with Rhona's sayings and doings, 
chronicling even how she looked and what 
she wore. Poor Gustav took great comfort 
in hearing that one night she appeared with 
a little bouquet of crimson and blue flowers 
at her breast. She could not have done 
anything so marked unless she really had 
some thought of him. Mrs. Rosalind did 
not mention that this was a favourite com- 
bination of Rhona's, and that she had worn 
the same coloured flowers together a thou- 
sand and one times before. But a sympa- 
thetic woman loves so much to give pleasure 
that she will once now and then be guilty 
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of a little deception ia what she believes to 
be a good cause. 

Rhona's mind was not yet made up. This 
was not because she was capricious or took 
a pleasure in tormenting her victim ; she 
had the kindest heart in the world and 
abhorred giving pain to anyone or anything, 
but she felt it was no light matter to yield 
up her heart and her freedom for the rest 
of her life. She was not a town-bred girl 
— she did not look upon marriage as a 
means of emancipating herself from re- 
striction and enabling her to lead the life 
rather of a fast girl than of a married 
woman ; to her, marriage meant a serioua 
responsibility — meant keeping herself to 
the man she chose and to him only as long 
as they both should live — meant giving up 
the amusements of girlhood and devoting 
herself to the serious issues of life. There- 
fore it is not to be wondered at if it took a 
long time for her to decide whether she 
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could really care enough for Colonel Dorian 
to make such great sacrifices for his sake. 
She knew too that she was of an exacting 
disposition — that for all she gave she would 
want an ample return. If she loved him, 
he must love her entirely and devotedly. 
She felt that her heart was quite capable of 
being broken by neglect or unkindness, and 
that thrown amongst influences other than 
the gentle, loving ones she had been accus- 
tomed to, all her nature might be changed 
immeasurably for the worse. 

On Colonel Dorian's second visit, seeing 
how gentle, how respectful, how ardently 
in love he was with her, and hearing 
nothing but the most charming and domestic 
sentiments fall from his lips, she began to 
think seriously that he was calculated to 
make her happy — at all events that it was 
quite impossible he could ever make her 
unhappy. It is very often a great misfor- 
tune both for the woman and themselves 
too, that men in love should be such won- 
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derful adepts at concealing their cloven 
foot. I acquit them of the intention of 
acting hypocritically, but it is not to be 
disputed that the lover, genuinely in love^ 
is a very different being from the husband. 
Perhaps if they, (I should say if some men), 
displayed their natural qualities, they would 
never stand a chance of getting the woman 
they desire. 

Rhona consented that Colonel Dorian 
should come once more, and though she 
would not have allowed him to be sent for 
unless she had very serious thoughts of 
accepting him, she refused to commit her- 
self to an absolute acceptance of him. But 
Kosalind was triumphant, and sat down and 
dashed off a letter to the languishing 
Guardsman with some such feeling as a vic- 
torious general may announce a success in 
arms to his sovereign. 

** By Jove !" said poor Charlie, " I shall 
be thankful when this is settled one way or 
the other. You haven't seemed to belong 
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to me, Rosy, for the last two months." 
'•Well!" replied Rosy, ''you shall soon 
have cause to be thankful. It is going to 
be settled one way and then I will devote 
myself to you for the remainder of my 
natural life." 

'* Until you have another friend who 
ivants a husband or a wife, I suppose," re- 
torted Charlie. 

" No — now I shall rest on mv laurels." 
"I must say," remarked Charlie, '*I 
never thought old Gustav was the man to 
be at a girl's beck and call — shunted one 
day and whistled like a dog the next. But 
one never can tell. Certainly a man in love 
is a degraded ^wretch. However, it will be 
his turn soon and then, by Jove, if he 

doesn't " 

" Hush ! here she comes !" 
No one could doubt that Colonel Dorian 
was very much in earnest. When he ar- 
rived on his third visit, he had such a worn, 
haggard look that his friend was really 
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shocked. Perhaps it was compassion that 
moved Rbona to put him out of his misery 
sooD, for the day after his arrival, when 
Rosalind manoeuvred to leave them to- 
gether, she consented to make her lover 
^'the very happiest man in the world." 
From that day to this, the course of their 
true love had run with perfect smoothness. 
George Dorian's devotion suffered no diminu- 
tion and Rhona loved him every day more 
and more, and thanked God with a fervent 
heart and wet eyelids for her happiness ; 
wondered how she could have ever hesitated 
a moment in her decision, and almost trem- 
bled when she thought liow she might have 
thrown away so much bliss. 

Long ago the half hour came to an end 
and the gong sounded, but I could not 
break off in the midst of my recital. So 
now lunch is over and the happy pair are 
wending their way down the glen to ^pend 
a long dclidous afternoon together. Dou- 
glas and Archie had unfeelingly suggested 
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lawn-tennis, but Colonel Dorian calmly 
negatived the proposal, and Rhona, feeling 
rather selfish and not a little shy, had held 
her peace and allowed her lover to decide 
the matter without putting in a word herself. 
The boys looked at her reproachfully — 
they had not had any serious love aflPairs 
at present and thought it "awful rot for 
two people to want to be spooning all day 
long." 

So Rhona fetched her hat and Colonel 
Dorian lighted his cigar and they started to- 
gether with excellent company manners as 
long as they remained within sight of the 
Castle. But when they turned down the 
steep path and were hidden by the laby- 
rinth of trees that led to the glen, away 

flew the cigar and Well no I why 

need I say anything about it ! — when a man 
flings away a good cigar only a third 
smoked, it is too evident that he has other 
uses for his lips and hands. 

The delicious afternoon sped on — the sun 
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glinted through the trees on the pair of 
comely heads in close proximity — the water 
plashed musically over the stones beneath 
them, and they were happy as the first man 
and woman in the Garden of Eden when 
love was a new thing and must have smitten 
the very angels with envy. 

*' What is the time?'' asked Rhona re- 
luctantly at last, and Colonel Dorian, con- 
sulting his watch, exclaimed with accents of 
the most unfeigned surprise — 

" By Jove ! it only wants five minutes to 
six. 

" Oh !" cried the girl remorsefully, start- 
ing to her feet, " and I promised Aunt 
Mary to be back in time to help her receive 
all those people," and she began to move 
rapidly. 

" She can get on perfectly well without 
you," replied her lover gently detaining 
her, and thinking it a very great bore to 
have his own pleasure interfered with. 
"Surely she and her sons are equal 
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to entertaining any number of people." 

"Oh, but Douglas and Archie hate re- 
ceiving visitors, and always get out of the 
way." 

" Very selfish of them !" remarks Colonel 
Dorian feelingly. 

Rhona, who has a strong sense of duty, 
is not to be hindered, and hurries off up 
the path. But she stops one instant to 
show him an exquisite little view through 
a gap in the trees. A yellow corn-field, a 
purple moor, a mountain beyond, and the 
clouds above, all bathed in a golden glory 
by the sinking sun. One moment she 
pauses, steals her hand in his with the in- 
stinct that makes a heart draw nearer to 
the one it loves at some lovely sight or ex- 
quisite sound, and lifts her eyes for sym- 
pathy to his. Those kindling orbs, that 
charming face, attract his gaze far more 
than the landscape, and he feasts his eyes 
on them ungrudgingly. 

" Ah, but," she says laughing, " I want 
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you to look at the view 1" And then she 
darts off again homewards. 

*' Stop, my darling," he entreats : " posi- 
tively I can't go your pace !" But she 
throws him a mocking laugh over her 
shoulder and hurries on. So Colonel 
Dorian perforce puts off his languor, and 
follows at a smart pace. 

'* Don't come in with me !" she whispers 
with a blushing face. 

" Why not ?" he asks laughing. " I shall 
be proud to rattle my chains ;■' but he falls 
back, and gives her a minute's start. 

The guests have all arrived, and are 
drinking tea in the corridor. The corridor 
is a magnificent hall off the entrance-hall, 
wainscoted with carved oak, with an ancient 
chimney-piece ascending to the ceiling ; 
strewn with thick carpets and costly skins, 
and fitted with divans and couches of the 
most luxurious kind. It is a favourite 
haunt with everyone : large as it is, it seems 
thoroughly cosy, and is not only affected 
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for afternoon tea, but is a general place of 
resort and rendezvous. 

Mrs. Anderson only smiles at Rhona as 
she enters, (there is no shadow of reproach 
in her kind face), and introduces her to Sir 
Philip and Lady Chaloner — the only guests 
whom she does not know. Then she shakes 
hands with Mrs. Courtenay, with Vere 
Cleveland, and Mr. Alston. Everyone 
smiles benevolently and a little meaningly 
upon her — engaged people are generally 
objects of a kindly curiosity. Colonel 
Dorian strolls in with that ostentatious look 
of unconsciousness inseparable from a man 
of the world in his trying position, and 
greets everyone, (he happens to know them 
all), in a half self-possessed, half defiant 
manner. 

Rhona can scarcely take her eyes off 
Lady Chaloner, who is exceptionally lovely. 
She comes to a rapid conclusion that it is a 
shame for so exquisite a creature to be 
thrown away upon that cold-looking middle- 
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aged husband. Later on, she has the op- 
portunity of discovering that the one thrown 
away is not the wife. Mr. Cleveland, who 
only raade Lady Chaloner's acquaintance in 
the waggonette coming up from the station, 
has already fallen under her ladyship's 
charm, and is offering his services in get- 
ting her cream, sugar, footstool, etc., with a 
devotion that she is pleased to receive most 
graciously. 

"At her old tricks — a nice couple she and 
Vere Cleveland! What the deuce could 
Mrs. Anderson be thinking of to ask them 
here together ?" reflects Colonel Dorian, not 
best pleased. He is taking up the severely 
moral tone of a man who has recently come 
from tortuous paths into straight ones. 

The travellers are glad to retire to their 
rooms. Rhona goes to the lower gardens 
to get flowers for her hair and the gentle- 
men's button-holes. Colonel Dorian is 
forced reluctantly to stop and talk to Mr. 
Anderson. 
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Rhona is determined to make up for her 
short-comings of the afternoon by being 
down in good time for dinner. Full ten 
minutes before the half-hour she trips down 
the broad staircase, looking very fresh and 
piquant, in her white gown, with a floral 
knot of Guards' colours in her hair and at 
her breast. Douglas and Archie are both 
in the corridor. Fine, stalwart young fel- 
lows they are ; set off to advantage by their 
bright-coloured kilts — a charming costume 
for those to the manner born, but source of 
woe and confusion to the amateur, and of 
much apprehension to the beholder. 

" Is that you, old girl ?" cries Archie 
with the familiar and affectionate address 
that Rhona's ears are accustomed to. " Come 
here, my dear I I say, how bored you must 
have been with that fellow dangling after 
you the whole blessed afternoon." And he 
bestows a hearty salute upon her. 

*'Yes," echoes Douglas, "I was awful 
sorry for you when he marched you off. I 
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know you d rather have stopped and played 
lawn-tennis with us/' 

" Don't you let him victimise you !" says 
Archie. " When you want to get rid of him, 
tip me the wink, and I'll manage it for 

you." 

** Yes, we'll protect you!" shouts Douglas, 
and each throws an arm round her. They 
form a most picturesque group — Rhona in the 
centre, and the two young men supporting 
her on either side. Colonel Dorian, who at 
this juncture is descending the stairs, and 
sees it through the great oaken archway, is 
not particularly charmed by the sight. 
Though these young fellows are Rhona's 
cousins^ he is not an advocate for such very 
pranoncee familiarity, and at the moment he 
is inclined to think the Highland dress rather 
indecent, and to be shocked at the well- 
shaped brawny legs that are in such very 
close proximity to his adored one. He 
wonders Rhona likes it. The young men, 
catching sight of the Guardsman, drop their 
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arms at once, which looks as if they were 
conscious of having committed an impro- 
priety. Rhona alone seems quite uncon- 
scious, and smiles at him with a frank and 
innocent smile. 

"Hang that beast!" whispers Archie to 
Douglas ; " he looks as if we had no business 
to go near Rhona." 

** Let's do it all the more," returns 
Douglas amiably. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A WIFE OF THE PERIOD. 

rpHE party at the Castle sit down to 
-■- dinner by daylight. It is a shame to 
shut out that lovely view — the sun setting 
in a golden glory behind the Grampians, 
and turning Loch Lomond into a sheet of 
silver. No one has the smallest misgiving 
about to-morrow's weather — it is bound to 
be a fine day. 

Lady Chaloner, though urged by her host 
to face the exquisite view of which he is so 
justly proud, prefers to keep hei: proper seat 
on his right hand — she cares very little 
about scenery, and would on no account 
expose her face to the glare of the setting 
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sun which lights up everything alike with 
royal impartiality. Vere Cleveland seated 
himself on Lady Chaloner's right hand — he 
was partnerless, for there were seven men 
to four ladies. Already, before the second 
entree, they were deep in a flirtation, and 
Colonel Dorian, who had been used to 
consider it a matter of course that every 
man should make love to a pretty woman if 
he had the chance, felt an access of virtuous 
indignation that these two should presume 
to conduct themselves in such a manner 
before a pure and innocent girl like his 
jiancie. Rhona, who was a connexion of 
Vere's, scarcely remarked it — she had been 
so accustomed to seeing him mdi]iie doux yeux 
at every good-looking woman from her 
childhood up, that it failed to attract her 
observation, and she was so happy and so 
engrossed with her own love affair that the 
doings of the rest of the company were 
almost lost upon her. 

Vere Cleveland had a history. You 
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might guess as much to look at him. He 
was a man whom everyone liked and few 
thought well of — indeed he was not ad- 
mitted to the houses of very strait-laced 
people. He had by no means the counte- 
nance of an Adelphi villain, yet it is possible 
that he had done more harm in his life than 
some of those black-visaged gentlemen are 
accredited with. He had frank, kindly- 
looking brown eyes, sharply-defined brows, 
a well-cut nose, and an indifferent mouth. 
His face was extremely careworn in repose^ 
but lighted up at once when he smiled, and 
his smile was thoroughly pleasant and 
genial. His disposition was not bad — he 
was quite ready to do a kind or generous 
action, but his moral sense was completely 
blunted, and nothing ever restrained him 
from gratifying his wishes, whatever the 
cost might be to others or himself. He 
worked like a slave and he played like a 
slave too — whatever his hand found to do, 
he did it with all his might — as his friends 
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said, he burned the candle at both ends and 
in the middle too. He was the pleasantest, 
cheeriest companion — few people could re- 
sist the charm of a manner so full of hon* 
homie^ yet some went so far as to say that 
he was thoroughly unprincipled. 

" I believe in nothing/' he said frankly — 
^' when we die, there is an end of us. I 
try to ' crop the day/ and, many a time, in 
sheer weariness of life, I could blow my 
brains out. If I stopped to think, I should 
— it is only by going round and round like 
a mill-horse that I can keep on. Ah ! if 
you had seen as much of life as I have, you 
wouldn't believe in anything either — I defy 
you !" 

Vere Cleveland is thirty-two years old — 
five years ago he ran away Avith a friend's 
wife. He tired of her, as was his nature, 
long before the divorce was pronounced, 
but — he married her. And his friends 
said that, in that case, at least, he had be- 
haved very well. Poor soul ! in what tears, 
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with what heart-breaking agony she repent- 
ed her sin ! Never, never had the husband 
from whom she fled to Vere's arms caused 
her a tithe of the unhappiness that she 
suffered now. He was not unkind to her. 
But, after all, in what does unkindness 
consist ? There are men who are perfectly 
faithful to their wives ; who never look 
upon another woman with an unlawful 
thought. But perhaps they are mean, and 
make a fass about bills, and won't part with 
their money, and their wives think them 
unkind. Perhaps they are ill-tempered, 
and swear at their other half, and won't 
take them to balls, or indulge their little 
whims and caprices. 

Vere Cleveland begrudged his wife no- 
thing. She lived in a handsome house, had 
her carriage and horses, her dresses from 
Elise, and was liberally supplied with 
pocket-money. He would never have quar- 
relled with nor spoken a harsh word to her 
had she left him to his own devices, but 
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unfortunately she was intensely jealous of 
him and with very good reason too ; there- 
fore reproaches and recriminations were rife 
between them. Vere spoke with a plain- 
ness that had a certain amount of brutality 
in it. 

" I never had a faithful disposition — 
change was always essential to my nature. 
I will have my freedom and use it ; if you 
have any sense, you will shut your eyes or 
look the other way, then we shall get on." 

Mrs. Cleveland could not be brought to 
see things from this point of view. 

'* I sacrificed everything for you," she 
<5ried with bitter tears, " and this is your 
return." 

"I beg your pardon, my dear," he an- 
swered, **you were imprudent, you were 
discovered, and I took all the consequences 
upon my own shoulders. I could do no 
more." 

Mrs. Cleveland was a very pretty woman, 
and by no means shut herself up to mourn 
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her past errors. She had no occasion to be 
dull; her husband brought all his friends 
home, and there were a few women of a fast 
set who visited her, and one or two former 
friends who came for kindness and old 
acquaintance sake. Her husband was asked 
to many places where she was not invited 
to accompany him, and that he should go to 
these was gall and wormwood to her. 

"Vere," said an old friend to him one 
day, ''your wife is a very pretty woman, 
suppose she were to take a leaf out of your 
book and fall in love with some other man ?" 

"I should shoot him," returned Vere 
coolly — "that is if I thought I had cause 
for jealousy." 

"But Vere," returned his interlocutor 
who was a woman, "I don't think that's 
quite fair when you permit yourself the 
most unbounded liberty." 

" Perhaps not, but I should do it all the 
same. I count the cost of everything. If 
a man objects to my making love to his 
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wife, he is perfectly welcome to shoot me^ 
You may depend when anyone invites me 
to go across the water with him I shan't 
refuse." 

" What perverted ideas you have !" said 
his friend sorrowfully. " And I remember 
you such a nice, right-minded boy." 

"Life's a sorry business at best," he 
replied with a sigh. Then turning the sub- 
ject off with a laugh, he added, "It's very 
odd that I have no conscience, for my 
digestion is an exceedingly indifferent one." 

The sun's reflex has faded away, the 
lamps are lit, dinner is progressing, and the 
convives seem cheery. Lady Chaloner, hav- 
ing, for civility's sake, said a few words to 
her host, is now devoting herself exclusively 
to Vere, and Mr. Anderson has taken refuge 
in Mrs. Courtenay, a cheery, fair woman of 
middle age who always says the right thing, 
and is an admirable guest in a country 
house. Mrs. Anderson is not feeling alto- 
gether happy — she observes that Sir Philip 
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Ghaloner looks more than once in the 
direction of his wife, and that the expression 
of his fiice on these occasions is neither 
genial nor approving. 

" Have you met Vere Cleveland before ?*' 
she asks him a little nervously. 

"No," replies Sir Philip drily, "I have 
never been in his company until to-day. Of 
course I have often heard of him." And 
then he adds ominously, *' I should hardly 
have expected to meet him here." 

Poor Mrs. Anderson feels seriously un- 
comfortable. Sir Philip's tone seems to 
imply that she has committed an indiscre- 
tion in inviting them to be of the same 
party. The Chaloners are comparatively re- 
cent acquaintances. 

" He is my nephew," she says hurriedly 
— " my poor step-sister's only son." 

"Indeed!" remarks Sir Philip. '*I was 
not aware of it." His tone implies condo- 
lence now rather than censure. 

" Poor boy !" utters Mrs. Anderson apolo- 
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getically, ** circumstances have been very 
much against him in many ways. And he 
has risen to his present position by sheer 
perseverance and hard work." 

''That at least is creditable to hira," 
responded Sir Philip stiffly. Then he 
changed the subject and became a little 
more genial. Every now and then his eyes 
would wander in the direction of his wife 
and what he saw was evidently displeasing 
to hira. To do him justice, it was not any 
feeling of jealousy that animated him — he 
was so thoroughly accustomed to see her 
flirt with every man into whose society she 
was thrown, and valued her so little him- 
self, that he was quite undisturbed by her 
flirtations, but he did object to see her on 
these terms with Vere Cleveland of whom, 
from hearsay, he had formed a very bad 
opinion. 

Meantime Lady Chaloner, ignorant of her 
husband's displeasure, (though she would 
have been profoundly indiflterent to it had 
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she been aware of it), was amusing herself 
thoroughly with her neighbour. He had 
been giving her an authentic version of a 
recent caiLse celebre. Women who dance on 
the edge of a precipice are always immense- 
ly interested when their friends tumble 
•over. But, her eyes wandering across the 
table, have just met Colonel Dorian's, and 
instead of the admiration she has been wont 
to read in them, she detects something very 
like disapproval. 

** Fancy Colonel Dorian going to be 
married," she says turning to Vere. 

" A victim to the common lot," he returns 
laughing. " Well ! he's a very nice fellow, 
and he will have a charming wife." 

" Ye-es ? She is not pretty." 

Vere thinks Rhona very pretty, but he 
is much too sensible to say so to the woman 
with whom he desires to ingratiate himself. 

" Dorian seems to think so," he answers 
with a smile. '* He's tremendously de- 
voted." 

V 
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" Yes," says Lady Chaloner with a slight 
inflexion of contempt. '' How long will it 
last ?" 

" When are they to be married ?" 

" In October, I heard." 

"Then," says Vere smiling, "I think I 
may predict that it will last till at least the 
middle of November." 

" Ah !" replies Lady Chaloner, half 
smiling, half bitter, *' I suppose that is about 
the time a man's devotion is warranted to 
last — till he gets a woman and perhaps a 
week or so afterwards." 

'' There are some women who would 
keep one's devotion for ever," murmurs- 
Vere with a meaning look. 

" Yes," she answers turning the full light 
of her beautiful eyes upon him, " the wo- 
man you never succeed in winning." 

" Why are you so hard upon us ?" he 
returns in a low voice. *' Surely the experi- 
ence of one so lovely as yourself can not 
have led you to disbelieve in men." 
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" I have a husband/' she retorts. '* And 
he married me for love/' 

Vere Cleveland lets his eyes travel up 

the table until they rest on Sir Philip. 

« 

Certainly that stiff, cold-looking man does 
not look likely to be an ardent votary of 
the tender passion. An imperceptible smile 
crosses his lips. 

" I know what you are thinking," whis- 
pers my lady. "You are thinking that he 
never could have been very much in love. 
But you are quite mistaken. He worshipped 
the ground I walked on — he used to do the 
most extravagantly foolish things. I really 
believe there is nothing in the world he 
would not have done for me — once." 

*' And why not still ?" asks Vere. 

" Oh ! now — now," (with an accent of 
disgust), *' he only looks upon me with 
supreme contempt. He tells me that 
I am like a tiger with a handsome skin, 
very pleasant and amusing to look at 
through the bars of a cage, but very dis- 
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agreeable for anyone who is in the cage 
with me. He shows his contempt for me to 
my children, my servants, my friends. But,'' 
(scornfully), " all husbands are like that." 

''Not all, I hope," utters Vere softly. 

" I am told you are a very bad husband," 
says Lady Chaloner, exercising the privilege 
of a pretty woman to speak with the most 
perfect frankness. 

*' Who told you so?" asks Vere. ''But 
I am too much accustomed to being malign- 
ed to trouble my head very much about it. 
Still, I am sorry that you should think badly 
of me.'' 

" I am told that you neglect her, and that 
you are always running about after other 
people's wives." 

Vere can be pathetic when he likes, and 
he turns his dark eyes upon his lovely 
neighbour with a very sad expression. 

"My path in life has not exactly been 
strewn with roses," he says. " I don't pre- 
tend to be a good man or a good husband, 
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but God knows if Vd had a better chance, 
1 might have been a better fellow. If I 
had chosen for ray wife a woman whom I 
really loved and respected, I think I should 
have been true to her, and she might have 
made something of me; however," (break- 
ing off), " poor little woman, it would be 
very unworthy on my part to say a word 
against one who has sacrificed everything 
for my sake." And Vere turns his head 
away for a moment. 

Even Lady Chaloner, whose heart is of a 
hardness most satisfactory to its possessor, 
feels rather touched — she would not have 
liked to hear him praise his wife — it was 
intolerable to her to hear another woman 
spoken well of, but he had happily conveyed 
to her mind that he did not think his wife 
nice or loveable, though he was too generous 
to admit it. 

" How dreadful it is," she murmurs, " to 
tie our lives for ever to one person, and 
then to find we have made a fatal mistake." 
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Not that my lady is the least dissatisfied 
with the way in which she has disposed of 
her own existence — she married for position 
and money — she has them, enjoys them 
thoroughly, and does not trouble her head 
very much about the encumbrance that goes 
along with them. As her husband seldom 
interferes with her, she is able to make 
excellent capital out of his coldness and in- 
difference. 

At this moment, Mrs. Anderson gives the 
signal, and the ladies retire. Lady Chaloner 
does a very little languid conversation with 
her hostess — she is quite a different being 
with women — all energy and sprightliness 
seem to depart from her. 

Rhona discovers that it is a most heavenly 
moonlight night. She goes up to Lady 
Chaloner and invites her to come to the 
deep embrasure of the drawing-room window 
to look at its loveliness, but my lady only 
responds, '^Tha-anks, I am rather tired." 

But, half an hour later, when Vere Cleve- 
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land, who has made the same discovery as 
Rhona, imparts it to her, she assures him 
that she loves the moon, and could walk for 
ever by its light. She sends for her black 
lace mantilla, which admirably becomes her 
Spanish style of beauty, and trips away out 
of the conservatory door, with Vere in close 
attendance. Rhona is already out with her 
cousins and Colonel Dorian. 

''Come for our usual run !" says Douglas, 
and Rhona, seeing no harm, puts a hand on 
the arm of either, and off they fly like light- 
ning down the drive. Colonel Dorian, left 
suddenly alone, feels anything but pleased, 
and determines that this sort of thing must 
be put a stop to. 

Five minutes later the trio return ; Rhona 
all flushed and panting, and the boys 
triumphant but out of breath. 

"I should not think that sort of thing 
was very good for you, Rhona," says her 
intended with a little air of proprietorship 
eminently displeasing to the boys. 
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" Oh, we always do it every night/' an- 
swers Rhona laughing — "it is such fun — 
down to the bridge and back." 

A little later, when the obnoxious cousins 
have been got rid of, George Dorian says, 
trying not to use an aggrieved tone — 

" My darling, may I say something to 
you r 

She looks up inquiringly at him. 

" I don't doubt," he continues, conscious 
that his tone is rather sermonising, " that 
your cousins are very good young fellows, 
and of course it is quite natural that you 
should be on — on very familiar terms with 
them, but now that you are going to marry 
me, (please, darling, understand that I am 
not in the very least jealous), I think that 
you might gradually break off that extreme 
intimacy which seems to exist between you. 
I tell you frankly, my pet, that I should 
not like to s^e any man, cousin or not, kiss- 
ing my wife or putting his arm round her 
waist." 
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Rhona's face falls considerably. 

" But, George," she says, " Douglas and 
Archie are just like my brothers." 

" But they are not your brothers, dar* 
ling," he replies firmly. " And excuse my 
saying so, but brothers are not generally, as 
far as my experience goes, quite so demon- 
strative in embracing their sisters." 

'* But what can I do ? If I told them 
what you say, they would begin by laugh- 
ing and end by being seriously hurt." 

"I must leave it to your tact and good 
taste, dear, to convey the idea to their 
minds, but I hope you won't hesitate when 
it is a question of my feelings or theirs being 
hurt." 

The moonlight is less exquisite to Rhona 
after this — she feels convinced that if George 
had female cousins and kissed them, she 
would not mind, and she knows Archie and 
Douglas well enough to be sure that, if she 
hinted to them that their familiarities were 
displeasing to Colonel Dorian, they would 
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in all probability increase them fourfold 
from sheer raischievousness. 

Still she was very happy. If it could 
only last ! But this is the author's reflec- 
tion, not hers — in her pure and confident 
young heart there lurked no shadow of 
doubt as to the happiness of her future. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SPOBT V. LOVE. 



rpHE 12th dawned fair and hot— likely 
-*■ to be too hot for the comfort of the 
shooters, but no one was disposed to grum- 
ble. The Grampians stood out grandly 
against the blue sky — you could plainly see 
the peak supposed to be sixty miles distant 
— the sun smiled broadly, and there was a 
delicious breeze playing amongst the leaves 
— a breeze pure, fresh, and heather-scented, 
such as the valleys know not. 

The men were all in high good-humour, 
enveloped in that seventh heaven that the 
prospect of something to slay brings to the 
soul of the sporting Briton — all except poor 
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Mr. Anderson, who, the first 12th for thirty 
years, was not going grouse-shooting. 
There was something wrong with his heart, 
and the doctors had warned him against 
strong exercise and excitement. However, 
he put a cheery smile on the matter, though 
a sore disappointment gnawed his breast, 
and was determined not to spoil anyone 
else's sport by making a wry face over his 
punishment. It was quite touching to see 
the tenderness of his wife, his sons and 
Ehona to him this morning — how more than 
usually anxious they were to wait upon him, 
and to show with the instinctive delicacy of 
kind hearts the sympathy which was best 
unspoken before strangers. 

Lady Chaloner actually made her appear- 
ance at breakfast. To anyone conversant 
with that lady's usual habits, such an 
announcement would seem truly astound- 
ing. Frightful as the effort was, she went 
through it for once — she thought it the 
•thing to do to see the sportsmen start on the 
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12th. But she felt languid, peevish, and 
anything but sprightly, and it irritated her 
to see the briskness and vitality of the rest 
of the party. Rhona, who flitted about as 
blithe as a lark and as fresh as a rose-bud, 
especially incensed her. 

My lady thought it a barbarous thing for 
people to breakfast in public — if she could 
have had her own way, the day should not 
have commenced until lunch-time. Men 
are not given to be very devoted to their 
fair friends at the first meal — they are more 
•engrossed by the occupation that lies before 
them, and if that be sport, especially the 
first day of the season, why, a woman stands 
no chance at all. For when, pray, was a 
man known to give up sport for the sake of 
a fair one ? Business, a score of times, but 
not sport, if he be a thorough sportsman. 
Not even when Venus pleaded — 

^' Tell me, love's master, shall we meet to-morrow ? 
Say, shall we ? shall we ? Wilt thou make the match ? 
He tells her, no ; to-morrow he intends 
To hunt the boar with certain of his friends." 
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Even Vere Cleveland, though he carefully 
supplied Lady Chaloner with broiled fish 
and hot rolls, did not seem disposed to 
carry on the flirtation from the point at 
which he left it the night before. In the 
embrasure of the window, on the table that 
groaned with cold viands, stood a mighty 
dish piled high with big red strawberries, at 
sight of which everyone from the south gave 
a surprised and delighted exclamation. 
Lady Chaloner's eyes glistened — she was a 
decided gourmet. Master Douglas mali- 
ciously seized an opportunity to get a rise 
out of the Colonel. Hurrying over his fish, 
he slipped off to the side-table, stripped the 
stalks from half a dozen of the biggest and 
reddest, and placed them quietly in front of 
Rhona. George Dorian's eyes gave an un- 
mistakeable flash, and Khona looked up 
really distressed. 

" My dear boy, phase not for me," she 
whispered — "you have picked out the 
largest ; please give them to Lady Chaloner f* 
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**They are for you/' said Douglas, in a 
loud, determined voice, putting cream and 
sugar over them, **and if you don't eat them,. 
I won't speak to you for a fortnight." 

Breakfast was nearly over — Rhona was 
tripping about cutting sandwiches for the 
sportsmen — the boys seemed to have enter* 
ed into a league against her lover this 
morning. 

** Cut mine, like a darling !" cried Archie^ 
"Nobody does it like you." 

**You won't forget my oat-cake, I know^ 
Rhona," shouted Douglas. 

And then Rhona slipped stealthily to the 
side of her Colonel, who was glowering at 
his strawberries, and, hanging out those 
pretty pink signals which a modest woman 
generally hoists when she displays a famili- 
arity in public to the man she loves, asked 
in a low voice what she should prepare for 
him. And he, with eyes whose eloquence 
spoke of considerations beyond the baser 
needs of the human appetite, replied that he 
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would like beef, and that he thought mustard 
and a dash of pepper an improvement. 

Ten o'clock — the gong sounded — the 
carriages were ready — time for the sports- 
men to start. They came trooping to the 
hall with happy alacrity — the ladies went 
out on the steps to see them off, with the 
exception of Lady Chaloner, who did not 
care to stand in the glare of light outside, 
and made her adieux in the corridor. Sir 
Philip and Archie were off first in the 
waggonette — they were bound for the fur- 
thest moor — then Douglas and Mr. Alston 
in a dogcart — finally Vere Cleveland and 
Colonel Dorian. 

Cheery adieux — wishes for good sport- 
off they went, and the women turned back 
into the house with that slight, unacknow- 
ledged feeling of blankness that creeps into 
feminine hearts when their husbands, bro- 
thers, sons, or lovers are off to action, and 
they must return to the common-place rou- 
tine of their lives. Though no womanly 
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woman ever wants to be a man, she feels 
many a time a keen longing to have avoca- 
tions and pleasures like his. And what a 
boon it would be to women of the upper 
class if they had something to do to keep 
them out of mischief ! 

Mrs. Anderson went to her boudoir to 
arrange domestic affairs ; Rhona had letters 
to write for her aunt, and Mrs. Courtenay 
and Lady Chaloner betook themselves to 
the library, which, if the corridor had not 
possessed such great attractions, would have 
been the most charming room in the house. 
Lady Chaloner threw herself on one of the 
luxurious blue velvet couches, and gave a 
prolonged yawn. She and Mrs. Courtenay 
were upon the most intimate of terms, so that 
there was no need for ceremony between 
them. 

" No wonder you are tired after such an 
unwonted exertion," said the latter in her 
gay, good-humoured voice. "There must 
have been some great inducement, my dear 
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Caprice, to get you down to nine o'clock 
breakfast." 

Strange as it may seem, Caprice was not 
a nick-name, but Lady Chaloner's veritable 
and most appropriate baptismal name, given 
her at the font by her god-father, and god- 
mothers. It was a whim of her father, who 
had suffered many things in his time at the 
hands of the fair. He would never allow it 
to be abbreviated, or exchanged for any 
other. And since we are all thorough crea- 
tures of habit, her family and friends got so 
perfectly accustomed to it that they forgot 
its meaning, and thought no more about it 
than if she had been called Mary Jane. 
Strangers of course pricked up their ears 
and smiled, and asked questions, but Caprice, 
who had disliked her name when a child, 
as all children hate anything that makes 
them singular, was thoroughly pleased with 
it as she grew older, and liked to attract 
attention. 

''How disgustingly selfish men are!" 
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Lady Chaloner remarked, yawning again. 
"And what on earth are we going to do 
this wretched live-long day ?" 

*' Do, my dear 1" replied her friend 
briskly. " Why, get out and fill our lungs 
with this delicious air, to be sure, and take 
a new lease of our lives after late hours and 
hot rooms in London." 

" Bah 1" uttered ray lady in accents of 
supreme disgust. " Sit in the sun and get 
freckled and eaten up by midges before 
lunch, and afterwards be jolted out in an 
odious waggonette to see the country or 
some rubbishing view or other. I know 
the horrid programme. Why could we not 
drive out and take lunch to the shooters ?" 

"Oh, to-day," laughed Mrs. Courtenay, 
" we must be content to haul down our flag 
and efface ourselves altogether. Every 
sportsman on the 12th feels that the eyes of 
his country are upon him. Will not the 
bag be chronicled in to-morrow's Times ? I 
am afraid even your lovely self would meet 
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with but a cold reception, if you put in an 
appearance on one of the moors about half 
past one." 

'* Selfish wretches !" utters Caprice feel- 
ingly. "Everything has to give way for 
their amusement. But there are lots of 
men who don't shoot — why doesn't Mrs. 
Anderson ask one or two here ? Surely 
she might provide a little amusement for 
her women guests." 

" Poor dear woman I" answers Mrs. 
Courtenay. " I don't suppose it ever occurs 
to her excellent, well-regulated mind that a 
married woman wants to be supplied with a 
man to make love to her." 

'* Make love ! What nonsense you talk^ 
Minnie !" exclaims Caprice petulantly. " I 
suppose there may be a little rational inter- 
course between the sexes without love having 
anything to do with it." 

"Rational intercourse is rather a wide 
term, my dear," smiles her friend. " What 
is your definition of it ? — sitting apart frou> 
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the rest of the company and talking in 
whispers, or taking walks by moonlight in a 
secluded part of the grounds with a good- 
looking man? Apropos of nothing, what 
do you think of Vere Cleveland ?" 

" Oh, he is quite charming. I have long 
wanted to meet him. Unfortunately, my 
husband happens to hold him in particular 
detestation. That, however, is by no means 
uncommon with Philip ; if I like anyone, he 
is quite sure to discover that my friend has 
every vice under the sun." 

"Jealousy, my dear, all jealousy; there 
never was love yet without it." 

" Love !" retorts Caprice scornfully. 

" If Sir Philip were not still in love with 
you, he would not be jealous of you." 

" I should have thought you knew more 
of the world, Minnie. Hate is quite as 
powerful an incentive to jealousy as love. 
If a man dislikes you, he cannot endure to 
see you liked by other men — it is gall and 
wormwood to him. You should hear Philip 
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talk when I point out to him, as I do when 
I want to aggravate hira, how popular I am 
with other men." 

*' ' Why do they like you ?' he says with 
the utmost savageness. * Because it is the 
instinct of a man to be taken with what 
pleases his eye. Let a woman be beautiful, 
let her flatter him by showing that his 
society is agreeable to her, and he never 
stops to look for anything beyond her 
physical charms. If she is selfish, which 
pretty women invariably are, it is the prero- 
gative of beauty,' he argues, *to have its own 
way. Ugly mouths may not pout, plain 
brows must not pucker; a woman who is 
not beautiful must not have caprices. But 
only give you the skin-deep virtue of beauty 
and you may have the most odious character 
in the world, and you are sure of plenty of 
worshippers.' 

" Then I say to him," proceeds my lady, 
who is extremely fond of publishing her 
husband's brutalities to the world, *' ' But, 
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Philip, you know you were very much in 
love with me 1' to which he retorts — 

" ^ I am a man — ergo^ a woman made a 
fool of me.' " 

" Really ! I should never have fancied 
Sir Philip could be so ungallant," says Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

** What won't a husband say !" asks Lady 
Chaloner arching her lovely brows. 

She has a little drawl, which, coming from 
80 lovely a mouth and through such pearly 
teeth is very effective and is as "taking" 
with women, (not her rivals), as with the 
other sex. My lady is by no means stupid 
though she affects rather an infantine way 
of talking at times. Her favourite theme is 
herself, and instead of concealing, as most 
women would wish to do, her husband's 
lack of appreciation, she delights. in display- 
ing it to the world. Of course everyone 
sympathises with her because she is lovely 
and has a charming way with her when she 
likes, whereas Sir Philip, who is worth fifty 
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of her, produces an unfavourable impression 
by his stern and stiff manner. But if you 
asked those excellent judges who hold their 
conclaves and pronounce their verdicts in 
" the hall/' you would hear a very different 
fiat from that given in the drawing-room 
and the boudoir. There you would learn 
that ^' Sir Philip's little finger" was " worth 
my lady's whole body," and that *'if the 
gents who was always hanging about her 
saw her when there was no company, per- 
haps they'd alter their tune." 

"What won't a husband say!" drawled 
Lady Chaloner. " You ought to know, Min- 
nie. You had rather a lively time with Mn 
Courtenay." 

'* Oh, poor dear Robert !" returned her 
friend, "one must not judge by him— you 
know he was a great sufferer and that kind 
of illness always makes people irritable—* 
we used to be very happy in our young 
days.'* 

" Oh ! you have forgotten. I don't be-* 
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lieve in happy marriages — it is only bare 
toleration at the best.'' 

*' Nonsense, Caprice. My father and mo- 
ther lived forty years together and never 
had one real quarrel. They were quite like 
lovers to the last. When my poor mother 
died, my father only survived her a week." 

And tears of genuine feeling rush to Mrs, 
Courtenay's eyes. 

" That was an exception." 

" I know lots of happy couples. Look at 
our host and hostess here. How nice they 
are to each other! I know she is hearts 
broken to-day because he cannot shoot." 

" I daresay they quarrel in private." 

'* No— if people don't care for each others 
no matter how good their company manners 
may be, the cloven foot will peep out some- 
where.*' 

Lady Chaloner yawns for about the fif- 
teenth time. 

"They have very good taste," she says 
looking languidly round. And her praise is 
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by no means undeserved — the room is 
charming. The walls are lined with oak 
bookcases supported by carved pillars sur- 
mounted by a running border of scrolls, 
leaves and heads. The high chimney-piece 
is exquisitely carved with groups of dead 
game. The ceiling is decorated after the 
old style with wood carving and mouldings 
in pale oak, relieved with much gold work 
— the hangings of the deep bay windows 
are in rich blue velvet, and all the sofas 
and lounges are of the same. Massive 
carved doors open into the drawing-room 
which terminates in a magnificent conserva- 
tory. Here the walls are of a creamy pink, 
the carved ceiling is in white and gold ; the 
velvet carpet of a rich maroon — the hang- 
ings of pale blue brocade worked with pink 
roses. The furniture is gold covered with 
brocade, and the cabinets and tables hold a 
perfect museum of Dresden, Sevres and 
Italian china. 
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** Money and taste !" sighs Mrs. Courtenay 
— " what won't they do !" 

" There is one objection to these immense 
rooms," says Lady Chaloner — **you can- 
never talk in them with any comfort. I 
don't know how it is, but one always has a 
dread of being overheard that one never 
feels in a small room." 

" Probably because there you go in and 
shut the door, whilst in a big house, there 
are so many rooms leading one into the 
other, and some of the doors are sure to be 
open/* 

"At home now/' responds Lady Chaloner, 
" the principal suite of rooms is a hundred 
arid seventy feet long, and I am almost 
afraid to whisper at one end, for fear of 
being heard at the other." 

''Grandeur has its drawbacks," smiles 
Mrs, Courtenay— " in my little room in 
town, sixteen feet by twelve, you might 
tell every secret you have in the world 
without one qualm of anxiety." 
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" Ah, but I have a boudoir too," laughs 
Lady Chaloner, ''and that has only one 
door. I hate a lot of doors." 

At this moment, Rhona trips in to know 
whether they will like to walk to the Farm 
before lunch. 

Lady Chaloner shudders visibly. 

" Oh, no, th-anks," she drawls — " walking 
isn't at all in ray line." 

Rhona looks distressed. 

" I am afraid it is very dull for you," she 
says. " Can we not do anything to amuse 
you? Would you," (diffidently), '^ike to 
play lawn-tennis ?" 

Lawn-tennis in the sun, and with a 
woman ! Decidedly Miss Tyrrell must be 
an ingenuey my lady thinks. 

" Thanks — Vm not an active person," she 
replies. " But don't trouble about me ! I 
•daresay I shall exist somehow. So selfish 
•of those men to go and shoot. Miss Tyrrell, 
I wonder you allowed Colonel Dorian to 
go." 
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Rliona smiles and looks at Lady Chaloner 
as though she did not quite understand. 

** If I had been you, I should have put 
his affection to the test by asking him to 
stay at home with me. Of course he would 
have been obliged to do it." 

*' But," answered Rhona simply, " I 
should be miserable if I were depriving 
anyone I cared for of a pleasure." 

*' Ah, that's the way we spoil men," re- 
turned her ladyship — " we begin by study- 
ing them, and then they take it all as a 
matter of course afterwards." 

Truthfully speaking, my lady had very 
little of this folly to reproach herself with. 

*'Take my advice — tyrannise over him 
now and get him into good order, and you 
will stand a better chance by-and-by. Ah 1 
I see by your face that you think your 
paragon will always be the same — I thought 
so once," and Caprice gave a touching little 
sigh, and Rhona felt quite sorry for her. 

" Come, Caprice !" says Mrs. Courtenay 
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gaily, " you must not be trying to take the 
bloom off the peach. For my part, I shall 
not be surprised if some years hence I hear 
that Colonel and Mrs. Dorian are contend- 
ing for the flitch of bacon. Well, really, I 
must go out, but I have not brought ray 
seven-leagued boots, and I fear the Farm is a 
little too far for me to-day. A week of this 
air and I shall be ready to climb a moun- 
tain, but this morning I think I will content 
myself with a visit to the Glen, or a walk to 
the lower gardens. Come, Caprice ! put on 
your hat — a little walk will do you all the 
good in the world." 

Lady Chaloner shakes her head. 

"No," she says resolutely — "I must go 
and see my maid about a dress that wants 
altering." 

And she retires accordingly to her room, 
and feeling cross and bored, she leads her 
maid such a life that the resentful damsel 
resolves that, as soon as she can give warn- 
ing with the greatest convenience to herself 
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and the greatest inconvenience to her lady- 
ship, she will do so. 

Rhona goes about with a blithe hearty 
happy in the thought that her lover is en* 
joying his sport, and only feeling in her 
tender heart a tinge of regret that his pleas- 
ure should entail sufifering upon something 
else. With her the hours fly — she is full 
of happiness, of health both of mind and 
body; whereas Lady Chaloner, selfish, cross^ 
tyrannising over her maid, and corrupting 
her mind with a worthless French novel, is 
bored, discontented, and unhappy, and finds 
the length of the hours intolerable. 

Towards six o'clock great excitement 
reigns in the Castle. The shooters are ex* 
pected every moment. Rhona runs con* 
stantly to the window to watch the drive* 
At last here come some of them. Colonel 
Dorian and Vere Cleveland are the first to 
appear. They are delighted with their day 
— have made a capital bag, thirty-eight 
brace and a half. But Vere hastens to say, 
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with that courteous self-effacement, the gift 
of which he possesses in a high degree, 
"Dorian must have all the honours — he 
shot twenty-four to my fourteen and a 
half." Then he walks up to Lady Chaloner 
and smilingly presents her with a sprig of 
white heather, saying that though he is un- 
able to present it under circumstances that 
would give it its real and most delightful 
significance, he hopes she will accept it as a 
token that she has reigned in his thoughts 
•during a most delightful and exciting day. 

Colonel Dorian was vexed — he would 
willingly at this moment have given up four 
brace of gnouse to have had a bunch of 
white heather to give Rhona — it had never 
once entered his head, Vere had slyly 
given one of the men a commission to search 
for his offering, and had kept it concealed 
all the way home. When Douglas, a few 
minutes later, came rushing in with a great 
branch, which he bestowed upon Rhona 
with a sounding kiss and a "There, old 
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girl I it cost me three birds, but I don't be- 
grudge them r' the Colonel felt a vexation 
that anyone but a lover might consider in- 
adequate to the cause. 

Then Sir Philip and Archie arrived, and 
it was discovered that the combined bags 
amounted to ninety-one and a half brace : 
an announcement that gave universal satis- 
faction. 

Colonel Dorian and Vere were credited 
with thirty-eight and a half, Sir Philip and 
Archie twenty-nine, Mr. Alston and Douglas 
twenty-four. 

''Then we had the worst moor," said 
Douglas, " and I lost three birds hunting 
for that heather." 

*' Fra so awfully sorry," whispered Rhona's 
lover to her in the big bay window a few 
minutes later, " but it never once entered 
my head. You know, dearest, Td have 
gone miles and lost any number of birds 
fiooner than seem forgetful of you." 

*' I know you would," she answers sweet- 
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ly, though, truth to tell, she feels a little 
sore at heart. " Do not think about it ! 
You will bring me some next time." 

The Colonel pauses a moment, then he 
says with a shade of hesitation, 

" I suppose it would not be quite fair to 
ask you not to wear it to-night." 

Rhona looks at him with her honest 
brown eyes, 

'* It would not be like you," she answered, 
and he feels rebuffed. 

Going up the broad staircase to his room, 
he is forcibly reminded of the saying that 
" there is no rose without a thorn." He 
has had a glorious day, but this little silly 
contretemps has considerably damped hi& 
satisfaction. 

However, a bath and an excellent dinner^ 
at which everyone is in the highest spirits, 
restore him to good humour with himself, and 
when he is toasted afterwards as the crack 
shot of the day, he only remembers this as 
the pleasantest twelfth, bar none, that he 
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ever spent. Rhona raises her glass to her 
lips and drinks to hioi not only with wine, 
but with eyes so shining and brimming over 
with love and pride that he can hardly re- 
strain himself from kissing her on the spot. 
He searches stealthily under the table for a 
little slender hand, and they are thus able 
to convey those volumes of feeling to each 
other which a civilized society forbids to bo 
exhibited in public. 

Again Vere Cleveland occupies the whole 
attention of Lady Chaloner. Mrs. Anderson 
had before dinner given a hint to Archie to 
occupy the seat next her ladyship, and 
Archie had obediently hastened to place 
himself there ; but Vere was far too self- 
possessed and resolute to allow anyone to 
gain an advantage over him. Walking coolly 
up to Archie, he put a hand on each of his 
shoulders, saying, 

"My dear fellow, this is my seat." 
"Possession is nine points of the law," 
laughed Archie showing no sign of moving. 
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"Oh ! do let Mr. Cleveland sit by me r 
drawled Lady Chaloner, and there was 
nothing left for poor Archie but to rise, red 
and discomfited, and take another place. 
He never troubled my lady with his com- 
pany again after that. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BEAUTY IN NEED OP SYMPATHY. 

SCOTLAND is a delightful country, but 
she is like a lovely and capricious 
woman. You can never reckon upon having 
her long in the same humour — never be 
sure whether she is going to smile or to 
frown, to blow hot or cold. 

Three days after the twelfth, the weather 
was raw and cold — it blew and it rained — 
you would never conjecture, from looking 
out of window, that there was a mountain 
within a hundred miles. The men, pro- 
nouncing that twenty minutes outside would 
wet them to the marrow of their bones, 
declared against shooting, and betook them- 
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selves to reading the papers assiduously, and 
to making up arrears in their letters. There 
was only one delightful thing about the day 
— it necessitated a fire. And the logs flam- 
ing and crackling up the huge chiraney in 
the corridor were a sight to do your heart 
good, and the mere look, apart from the 
comfort, was delightfully picturesque. Ca- 
price, who appeared at twelve o'clock, was 
quite charmed, and said, in a pretty little 
way which deprived the speech of its appar- 
ent selfishness, that she was so glad it was 
wet, and the men couldn't shoot. 

Colonel Dorian and Rhona had disap- 
peared — it was conjectured that they were 
in the morning-room in the tower. Vere 
Cleveland heard Douglas proposing to 
Archie to " draw them." 

''My dear fellow," he remarked with his 
good-humoured smile, " never annoy other 
people unless there is a material advantage 
to yourself to be gained by it." 

" How about the other night ?" interposed 
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Archie, "when you turned me out of my 
seat at dinner?" 

'* But, my dear fellow, I had a material 
advantage to gain." 

" I say, Vere," returned his cousin, " what's 
the fun of making love to a woman who's 
got a husband? I don't see it myself.'* 

Vere looked at the lad for a moment with 
genuine humour twinkling in his eyes. IIo 
was about to make a remark, but evidently 
thought better of it, and merely said, 

" Perhaps you'll find out for yourself some 
-day. If not, so much the better for you. 
Come and have a game of billiards." 

After lunch, Lady Chaloner made herself 
most agreeable, consented to take a cue in 
the game of " Devil," being instructed and 
assisted by Vere, and conducted herself in 
that childish and helpless manner, hitting 
the wrong ball and requiring to make hor 
strokes over again, that many pretty wonion 
affect. Fancy how intolerable such bolmvi- 
our would seem in a plain one I 
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The afternoon was wearing to dinner- 
time. For the last two hours Vere and 
Caprice had been sitting in close conclave 
near the fire. The corridor is delightfully 
arranged. A large velvet couch stands on 
either side of the fireplace, and at the end 
cushions are arranged in Turkish fashion on 
the floor, so that anyone sitting on them can 
lean his elbows on the arm of the couch and 
talk in the most private and confidential 
manner to the person sitting on it. 

Vere was in this delightful position, and 
my lady leaned slightly forward towards 
him. Evidently their conversation was of 
an engrossing nature — so much so that it 
inspired everyone who came in with a sensa- 
tion of being, de trop^ and forced him or her 
to depart into one of the other rooms. 
Vere had quite an exceptional talent for 
compromising a woman by the way in which 
he looked at and talked to her. It is 
notorious, however, that wortien who flirt, 
like a man who affickers them in a bare- 
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faced manner. Caprice was talking on that 
entrancing theme, her lovely self, and Vere 
was listening as though it were the one of 
all others that held a supreme interest for 
him. The firelight played on her face and 
gave new lustre to her liquid eyes — how 
could any man be proof against so much* 
beauty ! The fair one was confiding to Vere- 
her sufiferings from want of sympathy — she 
could be infinitely pathetic at times, and 
must have wrung pity from the sternest 
heart, if its owner did not know too much 
about her, or was not conversant with the 
fact that those people who clamour the 
loudest for sympathy are as a rule the ones 
who deserve it least and stand the least in 
need of it. With Vere and niy lady, it was 
very much a case of diamond cut diamond, 
and yet to a certain extent they took each 
other in. 

" If a man really loved me," said Caprice 
in her pretty 'accclits, and with eyes that 
seemed to melt with intense feeling, ''I 
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could give up anything, everything for him. 
How can any heart that craves love be 
satisfied with the mere empty adulation of 
the world ! What comfort is there in 
society? Your friends pretend to adore 
and make much of you as long as you con- 
tribute to their amusement ; but if you drop 
out of their world — ^if you lose your money 
—if you break your heart to-morrow, what 
<3o they care ? They hardly pause to throw 
one regret after you." 

Caprice had a little stock of aphorisms 
which, effectively delivered, gave her the 
air of being a woman with great powers of 
reflection and feeling, but, after all, they 
were only little cut and dried sayings that 
■everyone has heard ten thousand times 
before, but which, coming from the mouth 
of a lovely woman with apparently the 
world at her feet, seemed to have a melan- 
•choly originality. 

" What can be the life of a woman," she 
went on with ever-increasing pathos, " who 
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has no sympathy at home I What can she 
do but go on trying to fill her pitcher at a 
broken cistern ! I have both husband and 
children, and yet I often think that I am 
more forlorn than many women who have 
neither. To see them and to think of all 
they might be to me wrings my heart. 
When I see a happy mother with her child- 
ren about her, I can't tell you what I feel," 
(here a delicately-frilled and laced handker- 
chief appears upon the scene). 

'' But surely," exclaims Vere with right- 
eous indignation, '* your husband cannot be 
such a brute as to try to alienate your 
children's affections from you ?" 

" It is all done in such a subtle manner,'^ 
answers Caprice. " Without exactly saying 
anything, he makes me feel an utter nonen- 
tity. I am not allowed to decide what they 
shall eat or drink — if I order clothes for 
them, in all probability they are not per* 
mitted to wear them — ^he and his delightful 
governess arrange everything without con- 
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suiting me. I am daily made to feel a 
»raere cipher — a sort of doll fit for nothing 
:but to be dressed up and play at company. 
Is it a wonder," asks Lady Chaloner 
pathetically, " if 1 fly to the pleasures of the 
world as a relief from the disappoint- 
ments I encounter at every turn in my 
home ?' 

Perhaps it may be only just to Sir Philip 
to tell the correct version of the story. His 
wife had not even the feeblest maternal 
instincts — children bored her to death. 
When her two little girls were quite small, 
^he would occasionally have them brought 
into the drawing-room, beautifully dressed, 
because she thought they formed a charm- 
ing pendant to herself and she looked the 
lovely young mother to perfection. Up 
to the last two years, she had occasionally 
taken them driving with her or had them 
in to lunch, and Sir Philip, ardently hoping 
that they might develop some feeling of love 
in her heart, had encouraged her in this and 
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passed over many things in silence that dis- 
pleased him. But when he saw that she 
only used them to serve her own vanity; 
that she never exercised any of the gentle 
influences of a mother over them but only 
laughed when they were rude and pert to 
others and slapped them smartly and dis- 
missed them from the room if they annoyed 
herself — when he saw them allowed to stuff 
themselves with sweets and drink champagne 
unchecked — to sit on the knees of their 
mother's admirers and listen with inquisitive 
€ars to conversations and discussions unfit 
for children to hear, he began to think it 
was time to take the law into his own hands. 
After much searching, he discovered a sensi- 
ble, pleasant-mannered woman whom he 
engaged as their governess : he was always 
present in the school-room at their dinner, 
took them riding or walking himself nearly 
every day and supplied the place of both 
mother and father to them. 
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Caprice never rose till noon ; would on 
no account be troubled to order dinner or 
look after household matters, and literally 
led, as her husband said, the life of a pretty 
animal that is kept as a pet. 

In her heart of hearts she was rather 
pleased not to be troubled with her children 
— they were getting an awkward age now, 
eight and nine, but it gave her a delightful 
and unfailing source of opportunity for re* 
proaching her husband and proclaiming his 
cruelty and tyranny to the world. If it 
had not been too absurdly improbable, she 
would have liked to hint an innuendo that 
Sir Philip found the society of the governess 
too attractive, but she had a certain 
amount of sense and saw that her story 
sounded better without an addition which 
might have shaken the faith of people in it 
who knew her husband. But the recital of 
her woes that she gave to Vere, coloured 
with her own colouring and shaded with her 
own lights and shadows, was well calculated 
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to inspire sympathy in the breast of a man 
and an ardent admirer. 

" It appears impossible,'' he murmnrs with 
subdued earnestness, "' that any man could 
treat you so. What devils men are! the 
more one sees of human nature, the baser 
and blacker it seems !" and at this moment, 
Vere mentally places Sir Philip side by side 
with the worst villains of his Old Bailey 
experience. 

" Perhaps there are faults on my side,'' 
murmurs Caprice, who always finds this a 
very telling admission. 

" I don't believe it," returns Vere warmly. 
'* You are an angel — you must be to suffer 
all this at his hands, and yet behave to him 
as you do." 

For, in public, my lady always affected a 
sweet and pleasing manner to her lord, if 
she spoke to him at all, which was rare. 
Much more talk was exchanged between 
the pair. Meantime the subject of a part of 
it was padog the terrace angrily outside, 
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despite the rain. As a rule, Sir Philip 
rarely interfered with his wife's flirtations, 
but there were several reasons which com- 
bined to raake her offence seem particularly 
odious in this case — the house where it was 
perpetrated and the man who shared it. 
For Vere, in spite of his having laid himself 
out to the very utmost to win the good 
opinion of Sir Philip, as he invariably did 
with a husband whose wife he admired, had 
completely wasted his time. The baronet 
met his courteous and good-tempered ad- 
vances with unmistakable coldness : as Vere 
was compelled to admit " he wouldn't have 
me at any price." 

There were two or three stories going 
about that were not altogether to Mr. 
Cleveland's credit, and Sir Philip had un- 
fortunately heard these, not extenuated but 
''set down in malice," by a man who had 
his private reasons for bearing no good 
feeling to Vere. And Sir Philip, who was 
given to taking very strong views, had pro- 
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nounced Vere in his heart to be an un- 
principled scoundrel. To see hira, there- 
fore, hanging over his wife, devouring her 
with his eyes and generally comporting him- 
self like an enamoured and favoured lover, 
was gall and wormwood to him. 

And Vere was a very different type from 
the good-looking young dandies who were 
wont to hang about his wife — he was 
clever and unscruplous. Sir Philip felt it 
time to interfere. And as he paced up and 
down in the Scotch mist that chilled his 
bones but could not cool the heat and 
anger of his heart, he resolved to speak 
to Caprice that very night and in a manner 
that should not admit of any misunder- 
standing. 

He was compelled to pass through the 
corridor on his way to his room, not having 
learned the intricacies of the back stair- 
cases. There was my lovely lady still, set 
off by the glow of firelight and the crimson 
velvet, and there was Vere at her feet with 
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his eyes boldly set upon her fairness. 
Neither troubled themselves to move or 
look up, and, indeed, until he passed them 
and ascended the broad staircase, they did 
not recognise him. Some unknown force 
impelled him to look down as he passed the 
oaken archway — both were looking after 
him and smiling — an instinct told him 
Caprice was saying to Mr. Cleveland that he 
was angry. 

" God !" he cried bitterlv in his heart. 
"And once I loved that woman with all 
my heart and soul, and would have given 
up my hopes of heaven to win her ! What 
serpent is so deadly, so venomous as a 
beautiful woman without a heart !" 

That evening when the party retired, he 
entered his wife's room. 

*'Let me know when Adams leaves you,'^ 
he said curtly, " I wish to speak to you." 

Caprice, in consequence, kept Adams half 
an hour longer than usual, put on her dress- 
ing-gown and established herself in a 
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laxurious arm-chair with a thoroughly re- 
bellious and defiant expression on her face. 

" Tell Sir Philip he can come in,** she 
said to her maid, and the Abigail, sniffing 
the storm from afar, obeyed with pleased 
alacrity, hoping devoutly that my lady was 
going to '* catch it." From what had trans- 
pired in "the hall," she knew quite well 
what it was about. 

Sir Philip found his lovely wife ensconced 
in a comfortable chair with her feet on a 
stool, apparently amusing herself by count- 
ing the beads in a coral necklace. She 
vouchsafed him. neither word nor look. 
Even when he came close to the fire, and 
stood in front of her, she gave no sign that 
she was aware of his presence. 

'*Can you attend to me for a moment?" 
he asked with smothered resentment. 

" I am here for that purpose," she retort- 
ed with a momentary glance which showed 
that her lovely eyes could blaze as well as 
melt. 
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" I came to say to you," observed Sir 
Philip ia a hard voice, " that I disapprove 
most entirely of the way ia which you are 
behaving in this house, and that unless you 
think fit to alter your conduct, I shall leave 
here the day after to-morrow." 

" You can do exactly as you please," an- 
swered ray lady with feigned carelessness, 
though her voice trembled with rage. " Of 
course I am aware that as you only came 
here because you thought that you would 
enjoy yourself whilst I should be bored to 
death, it must be a bitter disappointment to 
you to know that I have found some one 
whose society I really and thoroughly 
enjoy." 

When a woman like Lady Chaloner is 
angry, she never troubles her head to reflect 
whether there is any truth in her accusa- 
tions — her only desire is to say something 
that will give pain to and avenge her of her 
adversary. 
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Sir Philip checks by a strong effort the 
wrath that is rising in him. 

" I was not aware," he says, " that I was 
in the habit of interfering with your pleas- 
ures or restraining your amusements. I am 
afraid I should rather reproach myself with 
permitting you a licence which is as injuri- 
ous to you as to myself. That you should 
exercise your fascinations upon the men 
you meet is so common a matter that it 
would not even call for my notice but under 
very exceptional circumstances. In many 
houses in which we visit, it is a matter of 
course that a married woman should flirt, 
but we are now in a very different stamp of 
place, and your behaviour, it is easy to see, 
calls forth a sincere if unspoken reprobation. 
I can see plainly how strongly Mr. Ander- 
son disapproves of you — Mrs. Anderson, 
poor woman ! is on thorns. Colonel Dorian 
is ashamed and uncomfortable that the girl 
he is engaged to should be witness of your 
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* flirtation/ and even those lads look upon 
you with something between wonder and 
contempt." 

Lady Chaloner is deeply nettled by her 
husband's words. It is always intolerable 
to her that anyone should presume to dis- 
approve of any action of hers. 

" I am afraid/' she says forcing a laugh, 
but eyeing hini with looks of hatred and 
contempt that forbid any suspicion of mirth 
— ^' I am afraid that you merely see other 
people through your own jaundiced and 
jealous eyes, and are only capable of read- 
ing their thoughts by your own ill-natured 
and spiteful ones. However, if it were 
true, it would be all the same to me ; the 
Andersons are thoroughly uninteresting 
people whom I never intend to see again 
— their sons are cubs ; and as for Colonel 
Dorian, that he should take a virtuous fit 
and presume to be shocked, is too utterly 
ridiculous for anything. Mr. Cleveland is 
most charming and amusing, and I have to 
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thank him for the only pleasant hours that 
I have spent in this odious place." 

" He is a thoroughly unprincipled man/* 
retorts Sir Philip angrily — " a man whom 
nothing would induce me to admit inside 
my doors. And, by heaven ! if I ever find 
him there, I will kick him out as sure as I 
stand here !" 

** I daresay I shall have opportunities of 
meeting him elsewhere," says Caprice de- 
fiantly. 

Sir Philip turns sharply away to the 
window. He can scarcely master his rage. 
When he returns, his wife is still toying 
mechanically with the beads. 

" You will not meet him elsewhere," he 
says in a low, concentrated voice, " because 
I, your husband, forbid you." 

"Fortunately," returns my lady con- 
temptuously, *• we live in a free country, 
and you cannot treat me as you would a 
slave whom you have bought and paid for." 

''Do you know the sort of man this 
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Cleveland is?" cries Sir Philip in a fury. 
" Do you know that he boasts that he never 
* wastes his time ;' that to be seen receiving 
his attentions dishonours a woman ; that he 
is utterly unprincipled where your sex is 
concerned, and that no woman who regards 
her reputation would allow him to make 
love to her in the way that he was doing to 
you all this afternoon and evening ?" 

" Perhaps," remarks Caprice with a bitter 
smile, '*he may make an exception in my 
favour by wasting a little of his time on me. 
You are very kind to be so anxious about 
my reputation, but I assure you it is un- 
necessary.'' 

Her husband looks at her with eyes in 
which there is neither esteem nor admira- 
tion. 

" I am not afraid of you," he says coldly. 
*' The man was never yet born for whom 
you would sacrifice yourself. And, in society, 
a woman may be thoroughly vile at heart — 
may encourage men to make love to her — 
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may permit them to say what they choose 
to her — may be utterly unfaithful in spirit 
to her husband, but as long as she is not 
actually criminal, she is received by society 
and treated as a paragon of virtue ; but let 
some poor creature, who has a comparatively 
honest and pure heart, fall a momentary 
victim to love or passion — let her be dis- 
covered, and she is hounded out of society 
as though she were infected by the plague. 
I know the exact worth of your virtue, and 
it is a dismal satisfaction to me to feel sure 
that there is no probability of your bringing 
me to the Divorce Court." 

"And you," cries Caprice with flaming 
eyes, " you who are coward enough to talk 
to me like this — you are surprised, I dare- 
say, that I am not devotedly fond of you ; 
that I should ever want to turn elsewhere 
for sympathy !" 

" Sympathy !" he echoes, a whole volume 
of scorn in his voice. " Yes, 1 have no 
doubt you make excellent capital out of 
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your want of sympathy. I ana quite aware 
how you hold me up to the contempt and 
wonder of your adniirers as a brute in- 
capable of understanding you, or sympathis- 
ing with you. Great heaven 1" (passion- 
ately), '^when I remember how I adored 
you once — how I tried to win your love, to 
find some bond of union between us, to get 
however small a proof that you shared some 
faint thought, feeling, aspiration with me ; 
how I hungered after sympathy, and found 
that I was beating my heart and passion out 
against a barren rock ! Do you think I 
have forgotten how, at Naples, when there 
was a suspicion of my having fever, and, ill 
as I was, I was making arrangements to send 
you away for fear you should catch it, how 
I found that you had taken flight hours be- 
fore ; or how, when I was away, and the 
•children had scarlet fever, you rushed off to 
the sea-side, and left the poor little things 
to hirelings! And yet you can put on a 
pathetic voice, and bring tears to your eyes, 
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and talk to men about your affections and 
feelings, and your want of sympathy, and 
they look at you, and, because you are 
beautiful, believe you." 

'*My life would be a dreary business if I 
had only your amenities to listen to," retorts 
Lady Chaloner. ** Heaven knows, whatever 
my sins may be, they are amply punished by 
having to live with you." 

Sir Philip takes another turn to the 
window and comes back. 

" I have a proposal to make to you," he 
says quietly — '' one that I have often thought 
of making you before. It cannot, I am sure,, 
be any pleasure to you to live with me — on 
the contrary, I can quite imagine that my 
society is hateful and displeasing to you. 
Yours is a source of constant irritation to- 
me. Let us separate — separate amicabty. 
You shall have the house in town, and I 
will give you five thousand a year. I shall 
ask no questions, give you no trouble, inter- 
fere with you in no way whatever, unless 
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you choose to drag ray name through the 
mire, and that, for your own sake, I do not 
imagine you will. If you acquiesce in this, 
I will at once make arrangements for carry- 
ing it out — and from that time you shall be 
free to do what you will ; to receive whom 
you will into your house. Mr. Vere 
Cleveland included." 

And for the third time Sir Philip makes 
a pilgrimage to the window. 

Lady Chaloner takes a rapid review of 
the situation. Perfect freedom — her house 
in town and five thousand a year. For one 
moment the idea has its attractions. But 
only for a moment. She would have to 
give up twenty-five thousand a year — their 
fine place in Blankshire — to be chatelaine 
there no more. Besides, she knows quite 
well that a woman separated from her hus- 
band, even though the separation be quasi 
amicable, is in an equivocal position — she 
has much less freedom than when living 
with him, because she has to keep the world 
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convinced that she does not make use of her 
unlimited opportunities. No ! such a thing 
was not to be thought of! Caprice even 
began to be a little frightened lest her hus- 
band should insist upon it. 

She buried her face in her hands, and 
when Sir Philip returned to the fire, her 
form was apparently convulsed with sobs. 

He stood and looked at her for a mo- 
ment, and even knowing, as he did, that 
she cared nothing but for herself, he felt a 
momentary pang — a momentary yearning 
to take her to his heart and bid her, for 
their children's sake, to begin a different and 
a happier life. But the thought was too 
utterly vain to be more than a fleeting in- 
stinct, and so he turned and left her, saying 
gently, 

" To-morrow morning you shall give me 
your answer." 

Three days later, Sir Philip and Lady 
Chaloner left the Castle. No one regretted 
them but Vere Cleveland, who was furious. 
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He had scarcely exchanged a word with the 
fair dame since that delightful afternoon in 
the corridor, and, what was worse, there 
seemed no prospect of his meeting her again 
within any reasonable limit of time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



SENTENCED FOR LIFE. 



T^O wonder Colonel Dorian took the 
•^^ most rose-coloured views of marriage 
— no wonder he abjured and forswore 
many things that had once seemed good in 
his eyes — no wonder he came to the con- 
clusion that pure and wholesome pleasures 
were the only ones to be desired — the only 
ones which were sweet in the mouth and 
left no bitter taste behind them. The cir- 
cumstances of his courtship were exception- 
ally happy. He was staying in a house 
where comfort bordered upon luxury — he 
shot every day — was within a few miles of 
excellent salmon fishing — there was a stable 
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full of horses at his disposal, and, great- 
est charm of all, there was the constant 
presence of the girl who in his eyes was the 
fairest, the dearest, the mostloveable among 
women. True, there were moments when, 
like every other impatient lover, he would 
have liked to put on the hands of the clock 
and reach the hour that should make her 
his for good and all, but it was, as he told 
Rhona over and over again, the very happi- 
est time in his life. The only misgiving 
that ever smote him was whether Rhona, 
having been accustomed all her life to ease 
and luxury, would really be happy as the 
wife of a comparatively poor man. 

One day, when they were together in 
their favourite haunt, the Glen, he thought 
it well to broach the subject. The water 
was plashing musically on the stones be- 
neath them, the sun came glinting through 
the mountain-ash leaves, the opening above 
them was vaulted by a fair blue sky — it 
seemed hardly a time or place for prosaic 
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considerations, and, looking at Rhona, who 
was more charming and piquante than usual 
this afternoon, and in the happiest and 
archest of moods, he had a misgiving 
whether it was quite fair to bring one cloud 
across her happy heaven. 

^' My darling!" 

His face took a becoming gravity, and he 
felt it necessar)'^ to turn from the delightful 
contemplation of her laughing eyes and fix 
his gaze on a bunch of red mountain-ash 
berries a little further off. 

" I want to talk to you very seriously." 

*' Speak, my lord, and let your handmaid 
hear the words of wisdom fall from your 
lips !" answers Rhona in a solemn voice, but 
with hardly restrained merriment twitching 
the corners of her mouth and lurking in her 
eyes. 

"You must not make fun, dearest," he 
returns with a gravity almost bordering on 
severity — " life isn't all the ' cakes and ale ' 
business that it seems just now, and that is 
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exactly what I want to talk to you about."^ 

Seeing that her lover is serious, Rhona 
becomes serious too and prepares herself ta 
attend to the coming lecture. 

" You know, darling," (taking her hand,, 
not in a lover-like so much as a paternal 
manner), " the sort of life one leads here is 
very delightful and luxurious, but I'm 
awfully afraid that when you have to leave 
it, you will feel the change dreadfully. I 
expect that all your life you've been nursed 
rather in the lap of luxury — these people of 
course are very rich — the Granvilles are 
very well off — more than twice as well off" 
as we shall be. I suppose your father lived 
in the usual style of a country gentleman ?"" 

Rhona nods. 

" At all events," proceeds Colonel Dorian,. 
*'your latest experiences are here — it is 
from all the luxury here that you will go to 
become a poor man's wife, and I want just 
to put before you the very great difference 
in the two positions. In the first place," he 
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continues, beginning with the consideration 
that is the most important as a rule with 
men and the least so with girls, '' you are 
accustomed to living on the fat of the land 
here — the most recherche dinners served in 
the best possible style." 

"Oh, George!" she interrupts him with 
a little look of dismay, " I hope you have 
not come to the conclusion from personal 
observation that I am fond of eating/' 

He laughingly reassures her. 

'* I only want to point out to you that 
when you have to sit down to a very small 
dinner ; probably," (with a wry face), " very 
indifferently cooked, you will find the 
change rather an unwelcome one." 

'' Not 1 r' she laughs, " if you are sitting 
opposite to me, except," she adds, " that if 
it is very bad I shall feel dreadfully sorry 
for you. Oh, George !" (seriously), " I do 
wish I knew something about housekeeping 
for your sake." 

"I suppose you don't know anything 
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about it?" he asks trying to keep his tone 
from implying that her ignorance in that 
direction is to be deplored. 

" Absolutely nothing !" she returns in a 
melancholy tone. *' But I shall soon learn," 
(more hopefully). 

" Well," (flying from the fatal subject), 
" then you have been used to driving about 
town in a magnificent barouche — to having 
your riding horse and a brougham at your 
disposal all day long, I suppose. I shall 
try to keep a brougham for you, but " 

" I love walking," interrupts Rhona, 
*' and I adore looking in shops. You shall 
take me out every afternoon when you are 
not on guard." 

This proposal does not fascinate her lover 
quite as much as she intends it to do. 

*' You are always charmingly dressed," he 
says looking at her well-made toilette. " I 
suppose you spend rather a lot of money oq 
that?" 

** I never pay my own bills — they are al- 
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ways sent in to my uncle. When I want 
anything, I order it.'' 

*' And you have no idea what it comes to 
in the year ?" 

*' Not the least. I remember last Christ- 
mas that Elise's bill for the year was a 
hundred and sixty-five pounds, but that 
included my presentation dress. But of 
course when 1 cannot afford to spend so 
much, I shall look into things and ask the 
price of everything before I buy it." 

" I should like you always to be well- 
dressed, my darling," replies Colonel Dorian 
heartily. " I hope you won't be compelled 
to make too many sacrifices for my sake. 
You know," (fondly); ** I wish I was as rich 
as Croesus that I might surround you with 
every luxury. Nothing would be too good 
for my wife." 

*' I don't think money makes happiness,'^ 
says Rhona, delivering that trite remark as 
though it were a thoroughly original emana- 
tion from her own brain. 
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" Ah, my dear/' answers her lover, '^ we 
don't know how much it has to do with it 
until we feel the want of it." 

"Look at the Chaloners !" she says con- 
vincingly. 

" By Jove ! fancy Lady Chaloner a poor 
man's wife!" exclaims Colonel Dorian. 
** Her present lord hasn't much of a time 
with her, but I tremble to think what would 
be the fate of a man, like myself for in- 
stance, with such a help-mate." 

" How lovely she is !" says Rhona. " And 
yet," (raising her frank brown eyes, and 
fixing them on her lover's), " with all her 
beauty and riches, I think she is to be 
pitied. I would not change places with her." 

'* Heaven forbid that you should ever re- 
semble her in any way," he utters devoutly. 

" And I am sorry for Sir Philip, too." 

" You may well be that." 

" Perhaps if they had both married dif- 
ferently, they might have been happier. 
She complains of want of sympathy." 
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Colonel Dorian laughs. 

''What! does she take the trouble to 
play off the sympathy trick upon womeri 
too ?" he says ; then, seeing Rhona's raysti* 
fied look, he adds quickly, " No doubt there 
is something to be said on both sides." 

There is a momentary pause. 

*' Oh !" says Rhona looking away into 
the distance, and speaking with intense feel- 
ing, " what an awful thing for two people to 
be bound together for life who have no love 
or respect for each other I In society I have 
heard people sneer at marriage — I have 
even heard young men talk in a light, con- 
temptuous tone about it," and she fixes her 
eyes on her lover, though she is far from 
imagining he has ever been guilty of such 
an offence. He, having an accusing con- 
science, naturally winces. *'I can under- 
stand it better since I have seen Sir Philip 
and Lady Chaloner. Ah I" (turning her 
eyes with a rapt gaze to the far blue sky, 
and speaking with a voice stirred by the 
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deepest emotion), *' if I thought a time could 
come when you would be cold and indiffer- 
ent to me, when I should care raore-for the 
society of other men than for yours, happy 
as I am, I would pray God to separate us 
now." 

She looks like some inspired young 
prophetess, and, for a moment, her lover 
feels something like awe of her. But with 
a sudden revulsion, he catches her in his 
arms crying, 

" No, no ! you are too good and pure ever 
to forsake me, unworthy as I am ; and 1 1 
how could I ever love another woman whilst 
I had you ?" 

And these two frail mortals clasped in 
each other's arms, believed that their love, 
like the loves of the gods, was immortal. 

Much to Colonel Dorian's disgust, the 
wedding had been postponed till the begin- 
ning of December. It was inconvenient to 
Mrs. Anderson to leave home before the 
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end of October. Then she was to take 
Khona to London to order her trousseau^ for 
a woman cannot get married like a man, 
with no other addition to her wardrobe than 
a pair of new boots. Colonel Dorian re- 
belled, and was indignant with Rhona for 
taking it so calmly, but the young lady was 
rather pleased at the prospect of a lengthen- 
ed courtship, and not in the slightest haste 
to take upon herself the cares of matrimony. 

So the Guardsman had to wend his way 
south again without his bride, sore discon- 
tented, and wishing very much that he could 
follow Rob Roy's precedent, and carry her 
off with a strong hand. He betook himself 
to Norfolk where he rather distinguished 
himself among the pheasants — more so, pro- 
bably, than in the drawing-room, where he 
assumed somewhat of a Noli me tangere atti- 
tude to the fair, causing one of his hostesses 
to remark to her husband, 

"Pray, my dear, never ask an engaged 
man again. They are too stupid for any- 
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thing, and seem to be always on the defens* 
ive, for fear one should want to take liber- 
ties with them." 

All his friends agreed that, since his doom 
was sealed, the sooner all was over the 
better, for with the sword of Damocles hang- 
ing over him, old Dorian wasn't fit company 
for a dog. 

Quoth Jack Ormond, who had promised 
to officiate as best man, 

** You need not be in such a deuce of a 
hurry to get your head into the noose, 
Gustav. Once there, there's no getting out 
again. If I were you, I should be making 
the most of my last hours of freedom." 

" Would you ?" retorted his friend. 
"Wait till you are going to marry the 
sweetest, most charming woman in the 
world !" 

Jack observed modestly that he thought 
it probable he might have to wait. 

As Mrs. Orme had predicted, Colonel 
Dorian being in town without his lady-love, 
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paid frequent and lengthy visits to her house, 
and conversed so exhaustively upon the 
charms and graces of his betrothed that 
even long-suflFering Nella confessed to her 
friend Jack that she would not be sorry 
when " it," meaning the marriage ceremony, 
was over. However, shortly afterwards, 
Rhona came to London, and Colonel Dorian 
troubled Mrs. Orme no more with his visits, 
except on one occasion, when he called, 
accompanied by Miss Tyrrell, but Mrs. 
Orme happened to be out driving. 

Rhona enjoyed the last days of her free- 
dom exceedingly. What with the innumer- 
able details of her trousseau, the constant 
visits of her lover, the little dinners and 
parties to the theatre that it pleased him to 
arrange, her life was one delightful turmoil 
from morning till night — the days took to 
themselves wings. She told him so, but he 
raised his eyebrows and remarked that it 
was quite the longest month he had ever 
known. 
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At last the day arrived ; the ceremony 
was performed, and Colonel Dorian, oblivi- 
ous of all his former strictures on the folly 
of him who forges life-long shackles for 
himself, walked out of the church door with 
his wife on his arm, feeling as if the world 
was hardly big enough to hold his happi- 
ness. 

What did he care that his friends laughed 
at or pitied or quoted his own words against 
him 1 He did not hear them, and if he 
had, it would not even have annoyed him. 
Opinions, of course, differed upon this as 
upon every occasion. Some of his friends 
who had seen Rhona pronounced him a 
devilish lucky fellow : others commiserated 
him in the spirit, if not in the exact words 
of Fielding's Sir Simon — 

" Is not this intolerable ? — is not this 
insufferable ? This is the pomfortable state 
that a man is wish'd joy of by his friends ; 
and yet no man wishes a man joy of being 
•condenm'd or of getting the plague. But 
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when a man is marry'd, ' Give you joy, sir/ 
cries one fool — ' I wish you joy,' says an- 
other ; and the wretch is ushered into the 
galleys with the same triumph as he would 
be exalted with to the empire of the Great 
Mogul." 

George Dorian, en route for Paris with 
his arm round his wife and his lips pressed 
to hers, was satisfied that the highest point 
of bliss attainable upon earth is to be 
married to the woman you love. Ah ! 
have we not all at some time in our lives 
had a vision of blue, cloudless skies, of un- 
fading roses? — have we not seen all the 
world through a rose-tinted glass, and 
hugged our gingerbread kings and queens 
to our hearts with the fond conviction that 
the gilt would never tarnish or wear off? 
And, indeed, if hearts that loved never 
changed — if passion knew no satiety — what 
need had we to seek further for heaven ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE JOYS OF HYMEN. 



TT is the twenty-fourth of December, 
■- 187 — . Rosalind Granville, in radiant 
high spirits, is putting up Christmas decora- 
tions with the help of her husband and the 
ostentatious assistance of Linda and Wilfrid, 
the jewels of her matron's crown. A pug, 
who, but for excessive embonpoint^ would 
be the handsomest of her race, gives an 
occasional eye from her retirement inside 
the fender to see that everything is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, and a brown retriever, 
lying by the window with his nose between 
his paws, watches the operations with a 
sincere and sympathetic interest. 
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" Give me the hammer, Charlie, and be 
sure you don't let go the steps !" says Rosa- 
lind, who, perched in a somewhat perilous 
attitude with her gown pinned up, is dis- 
playing the neatest pair of ankles and the 
most daintily shod feet. Mrs. Granville does 
not go about in old slippers, because there 
is ''no one but my husband to see me, and 
it would be all the same to him now whether 
I had hoofs or the feet of a Chinese," as I 
have heard a fair one say. Rosalind is just 
as eager for her husband's praise and as 
vain of his admiration as though he were a 
lover fresh yesterday. 

"Thanks, darling," (to Wilfrid), ''not 
that one — find me a tiny little bunch of red 
berries — that will do bootifuUy. Linda, my 

pet, aren't you delighted that Aunty Rhona 

* 

is coming to-day ?" 

"Ess, I is," responds the rosebud, who, 
with her glorious blue eyes wide open and 
a dewy little mouth apart in anxious watch- 
fulness lest her mother should fall, is 
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giving the steps the benefit of her powerful 
support. 

" And Uncle George too — don't forget to 
call him Uncle George." 

For Colonel Dorian has been given brevet 
rank in the Granville family upon the occa- 
sion of his marriage. 

''And you too, Wilfrid," proceeds Rosa- 
lind taking another bunch from the eager 
little hand of her golden-haired hope. 

*' But he isn't my untie, mamma," returns 
her son who is a year older than Linda, and 
not prepared to take everything so entirely 
for granted without a reason. 

" How do you make that out, Wil ?" says 
his father who is rather fond of puzzling 
him. "If he is Aunty Rhona's husband, 
why he must be your uncle." 

** But when he was here before, papa, we 
didn't tall him Untie Dorge." 

" But he wasn't Aunty Rhona's husband 
then." 

Wilfrid looks extremely perplexed — ^he is 
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evidently trying to arrange his ideas, but 
they seem to confuse him. At last, looking 
up appealingly to his mother, he says with 
great earnestness, 

" Mamma, wasn't papa always your 'us- 
band r 

Rosalind comes laughing down the steps 
and bestows a hearty kiss on Wilfrid's 
cherub face. 

" Don't puzzle your dear little head 1" she 
says. " You will call him Uncle George to 
please mamma, won't you, without asking 
any more questions ?" 

"Yes," responds Wilfrid stoutly. His 
thoughts are here diverted by the entrance 
of a large tabby cat whom he hasten to 
load with officious, though scarcely welcome, 
attentions. 

" I am quite exhausted," declares Rosa- 
land gently, pushing her lord into an arm- 
chair and seating herself comfortably upon 
his knee, at which Linda climbs on one 
arm, Wilfrid on the other — the pug, who 

n2 
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never allows herself to be excluded from a 
family gathering, jumps into Rosalind's lap,, 
and the retriever who cannot reconcile him- 
self to being left out in the cold, comes up 
alongside and thrusts his nose into hi& 
master's hand. 

" Upon my word," laughs Charlie, '* I 
feel like the acrobat with all his family 
standing on his head — this is no joke, and I 
can tell you. Madam, that with Sappho on 
your lap, I should imagine you to weigh a 
liberal ten stone." 

"Never mind, my love, you look quite 
equal to it," returns Rosalind. " I am so 
thankful, do you know, Charlie, that we did 
not ask anybody else — it will be so much 
nicer for Rhona and George, won't it ?" 

" I think you showed equal consideration, 
for the guests you didn't ask," responds Mr. 
Granville. " For, as newly-married couples, 
instead of adding to the pleasure or socia- 
bility of the party, have a precisely opposite 
effect by inspiring either disgust, envy, or 
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ridicule, it would hardly have been fair to 

• •» 

victimise anybody else." 

*' Oh ! Charlie, what ideas you have !" 
says Rosalind. "What can be more de- 
lightful than to see people thoroughly 
happy? At least, any nice person must 
think so." 

*'Am not I nice?" asks her husband 
gravely. 

" I don't know," laughs Rosalind. 

" 0, ess, papa, oo is nice !" interposes 
Linda with a vigorous embrace that threat- 
ens to throttle him. 

" Oo is nice !" shouts Wilfrid on the other 
side, doing fell work with his father's shirt- 
collar. '' Mamma, say papa is nice !" 

" He is very nice," replies Rosalind be- 
stowing a kiss upon his cheek, to the great 
satisfaction of Wilfrid and Linda, who would 
indeed have been torn by conflicting emo- 
tions if they had felt the necessity of taking 
the part of one parent against the other. 

I could write a volume here on the 
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wickedness and folly of parents who argue 
or quarrel before their children, and by that 
means sow the first seeds of doubt in those 
little minds as to their father's or mother'^ 
infallibility. But T abstain, and content 
myself by commending the subject to the 
consideration of those whom it may con- 
cern. 

At this juncture nurse appears, on the 
unwelcome errand of carrying off the chil- 
dren to " make them tidy " for dinner. 
Linda submits calmly to the inevitable, but 
Wilfrid makes a struggle for it. A " kiss 
mother and go, my darling !" from Rosalind 
sends him off obedient if unwilling, and 
Mr. Granville resumes the thread of his dis- 
course. 

*'I am considered nice, you see," he says 
laughing ; " but I confess that if there is 
one thing I look upon with greater repro- 
bation and disgust than another/ it is the 
billing and cooing of lovers or nouveaux 
maries. The latter are the worst, because. 
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after the knot is tied, they seem to lose all 
reticence." 

"Pray, sir, did you always think so?'^ 
asks Rosalind archly. 

"Always, except in my own case," he 
answers laughing. "That showed me the 
disgusting selfishness of it ; because, though 
1 had frequently animadverted on the sub- 
ject before my own marriage, I was quite 
unable to see afterwards that I was making 
a foolish and disgusting spectacle of myself." 

" I have made a delightful little sitting- 
room upstairs," says Rosalind, " where they 
can retire when they don't want the gine of 
our presence. Come and see it !" 

" What a thoughtful little woman it is !" 
remarks her husband rising obediently. 
" You always spoil everybody, Rosy." 

" Except you." 

" Except me. And of course it is only 
the strength of my moral nature," (laugh- 
ing), " that prevents my falling a victim to 
your attempts." 
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So the light-hearted pair betake them- 
selves to survey the apartments prepared 

• 

for the reception of their guests. Rosalind 
shows off her arrangements with extreme 
pride, and Charlie heartily approves, only 
remarking that she has made " old Gustav's 
dressing-room almost too fine for a man/* 

"Never mind!" she returns, ''it has a 
very humanising effect upon a man to con- 
nect his first ideas of married life with 
pretty and refined objects." 

" Oh !" says Charlie with much gravity, 
" then these laces and ribbons and pictures 
and china ornaments are part of Gustav's 
moral education, are they ?" 

"Yes," she answers in the same tone. 
" There is the gong. Run, Charlie, and 
get ready or those blessed angels will be 
waiting." 

It is just growing dark when the travellers 
drive up to the door. Their hosts came out 
to welcome them — it feels like coming 
home. They are quickly brought in to the 
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morning-room where there is a blazing fire, 
from which a kettle pours forth a volume of 
steam, and tea is laid out on a low table. 
The kind handsome faces beaming with 
smiles ; the cheery words of welcome ; the 
evident preparations for their arrival go 
home to Colonel Dorian more even than to 
Rhona who is used to it. It is years since 
he has possessed a home or felt as if he be- 
longed to anyone in particular, and the 
sensation is eminently agreeable to him. 
Then the children come up and greet him 
as Untie Dorge, and he, who used to be 
shy of children, takes them in his arms and 
kisses them heartily without the least em- 
barrassment ^and a quite unaccustomed 
warming of his heart towards them. 

" Why, Rhona ! how pretty you look !" 
exclaims Charlie. " May I, Gustav ?" And 
without waiting for permission, he bestows 
a cordial salute upon the cheek of his fair 
cousin. But Gustav is so filled with bene- 
volence and the sense of bien-etre that almost 
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anyone might kiss his wife at this moment. 

Rhona, beautified by extreme happiness, 
does look very pretty indeed, and Rosalind 
has with secret triumph been remarking as 
much. For she regards herself as especially 
responsible for this marriage. 

Presently when the bride has been re- 
galed with tea and the bridegroom with 
sherry, they are carried off to their apart- 
ments. Rosalind would indeed have been 
triumphant if she could have seen George, 
after carefully taking in the surrounding 
objects, march into his wife's room and say, 

*' How pretty and charming it all is f 
What a delightful change after the stuffy 
dusty velvet and the great gilt ornaments 
in the Paris rooms ! Oh, Rhona !" (coming 
up and kissing her), ''what a fool I have 
been all these years !" 

Though Rhona does not perhaps under- 
stand all that is contained in his speech, she 
is aware that a compliment to his marriage 
is intended, and replies archly, 
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" Perhaps it is a good thing for me that 
you were. If you had found it out much 
sooner, you would have married whilst I 
was still in pinafores." 

"I daresay it was arranged intentionally," 
says her husband reflectively, *'that all the 
time you have been growing up for me I 
should have felt disinclined to marry." 

*' I must be quick and go downstairs,"^ 
says Rhona briskly removing her hat. 

" Oh, nonsense — thqy don't want you. 
Look here !" drawing her into the adjoining 
boudoir, " it is evident they don't anticipate 
much of our company." 

" But I know Rosalind is expecting me. 
She will be dying to hear all about Paris 
and a thousand things," says Rhona. 

" Bonnets and gowns I" mutters George 
discontentedly, " under what circumstances^ 
I wonder, would they not be a woman's first 
consideration ?" 

" If I remember rightly," says Rhona, a 
smile dimpling her happy face, " you asked 
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me whenever you made a cynical remark 
about my sex to kiss you. And though 
it looks rather like encouraging it, still " — 
standing on tip-toe — ** there." 

So he presently lets her go. 

.The dinner is a most successful entertain- 
ment. How should it not be when the 
cuisine is excellent and the convives are four 
young, happy, well-looking people, pleased 
with themselves and with each other ? 

The one who is most under the charm of 
the situation is Colonel Dorian — it all has a 
delightful novelty for him — a novelty that 
at times seems almost startling. He is 
thoroughly amused and pleased — his din- 
ner is unexceptionable ; that pretty charm- 
ing woman opposite, with whom he is pas- 
sionately in love, is his own wife ; he is 
intensely happy, yet he is doing nothing 
wrong — all his pleasures are wholesome, 
legitimate, irreproachable. 

After dinner, Charlie brings out a bottle 
•of '34 port in honour of the occasion, and 
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when that has been discuss^ed, they draw 
up their armchairs to the nre and smoke. 
For Rosalind does not turn them out into 
the smoking-room for their cigars — she 
thinks the happiness and comfort of her 
husband and his friends of far more iiDport^ 
ance than a faint aroma of stale tobacco — 
indeed, she positively asserts that if the 
windows are thrown wide open when they 
leave the room, and again the first thing in 
the morning, the olfactory nerves of a wo- 
man must be very keen to detect anything 
at all, and ^^ if she does and objects to it, 
why then," declares Rosalind stoutly, ** she 
does not deserve to be happy .'' 

" Well, Gustav/' asks Charlie lighting hi» 
cigar, ** and how did you find Paris T 

** Oh, very much altered since the Em- 
peror's time. You know I have not been 
there since the spring of '70 ; and every- 
thing is most infernally dear."' 

" Naturally,"" laughs Charlie. " A wedding 
tour is never a very cheap amusement." 
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" My fortnight there made a considerable 
hole in two hundred and fifty pounds, I 
know," returns his friend. " Not that I 
begrudge it ! It was the happiest fortnight 
I ever spent in my life. I never allowed 
myself to think about money once, but I 
shall have to begin now." 

" What are your plans ? — what have you 
settled about a house ?" 

" Oh, we must have a pied a terre in Lon- 
don. You see, I can't afibrd to take a 
place in the country such as I should like. 
I couldn't get one within anything like a 
reasonable distance from London with 
shooting, and, without it, I should hate the 
country worse than London. Then, you 
see, going up for the season and at other 
times to do duty, would cost as much as a 
whole year's rent. If we only take a small 
house, we can aflfbrd to travel about, and I 
daresay my friends will still give me some 
shooting." 

" I know there's something very tempt* 
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ing, especially to people in love, about the 
sound of a small house," says Charlie with 
a smile, " but to my mind, a small house in 
London means a stufiy house, an utter in- 
ability to get rid of the smell of your lunch 
and dinner, and with an occasional soupqon^ 
let us say, though it is generally enough to 
knock you down, of what it was explained 
to me was * only from the water the greens 
were cooked in being thrown down the 
sink.' Your dining-room is intolerably hot 
if you have four people in it, so you sit 
with the door open, and get a crick in your 
neck. Still," (breaking off), **of course, 
old fellow, I don't want to throw cold water 
upon your illusions." 

"My dear Charlie," returns the other 
quite good-humouredly, "when you're poor, 
youVe got to make the best of it. I shall 
be devoutly thankful when the house is 
once taken and furnished — then I shall 
have some idea where I am in the matter 
of expense, for I have a shrewd suspicion 
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that living at hotels with a wife and her 
maid is highly unsatisfactory and positively 
ruinous." 

"I suppose," observes Charlie, "'that 
Rhona has not much idea of the value of 
money ?" 

" How should she have ?'' answers Colonel 
Dorian quickly. "How can anyone have 
who has never known the want of it ? She 
has always lived with people to whom it 
was no particular object, and has had it 
supplied, I imagine, even without asking for 
it." 

" But now," interrupts his friend, " it is 
high time she began to understand a little 
about it. And Rhona's a good sensible girl 
— she'll jump to it at once, I am sure, when 
it's put to her." 

" All in good time," says Colonel Dorian. 
** It is early days yet. And nothing damns 
a man in the eyes of a woman like any hint 
about economy." 

" I believe," observes Mr. Granville in a 
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reflective tODe, "that to ensure perfect 
beatitude, the word money should never, 
be broached between a man and the woman 
he loves. Well, Gustav," (with a change of 
tone), *'and so you have altered your 
opinion about matrimony, eh ?" 

" That I have," (emphatically). " I won- 
der sometimes if I am the same being that I 
was ten months ago, or whether my spirit 
and another have changed bodies. When I 
think what utter rot my former ideas seem 
now, and yet my present opinion would 
have seemed equally weak and contempti- 
ble to me then. Talk about our being free 
agents — we are mere blind creatures of 
circumstance. I had seen hundreds, thou- 
sands of women — I had been in love scores 
of times, and yet I had arrived at no better 
conclusion than that they were false, cun- 
ning, whimsical creatures, only fit to be the 
playthings of our superior race. All their 
delicacy, their purity, their unselfishness. 
was a sealed book to me. Knowing and 
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loving Rhona brought a revelation. Now I 
am disposed to endow nearly all her sex 
with her attributes, and to see good even in 
the worst of them." 

"Ah !" responds Charlie fervently, "when 
we once begin to realise what a good wo- 
man is, I think it makes us see ourselves 
and our own lives by a very diflferent light. 
You may depend upon it, my dear fellow, 
it is a blessed thing for us when we have 
one thrown across our path, and the sense 
given us to know it." 

Colonel Dorian makes no answer. He is 
gazing into the glowing coals and bethink- 
ing him of a little incident that befel him a 
few nights since. He had gone softly into 
his wife's room and found her on her knees. 
Fearful of interrupting her, he stood and 
waited until she rose. And as he stood 
there, the memory of many women came 
crowding to his brain, but it seemed to him 
as though nothing had ever thrilled his 
heart like the sight of this woman devoutly 
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kneeling with her face upturned to heaven. 
Then, as she rose to her feet, being for the 
first time aware of his presence, she came 
towards him, and with a grave, sweet smile 
and looking, as he thought, like an angel, 
said softly, taking his hand, 

** Have you said your prayers?" 

How could he answer her that, for fifteen 
years and more no prayer had ever crossed 
his lips ! 

" No," he answered, " but I will." And 
poor and stammering though the effort was, 
he had tried to send up in his heart some 
words of praise and thankfulness to the 
God he had so long forgotten. Charlie 
does not interrupt his reverie; he tbo 
seems to be inspired by the " faces in the 
fire." 

The door opens, and Rosalind's laughing 
face appears. 

" What I" she says, " has "^oxix gossip so 
soon come to an end? — are you both 
asleep? I listened outside a moment for 
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the sound of your sweet voices but in vain. 
Come and have some tea." 

Later in the evening, when they have all 
retired, that lady says triumphantly to her 
husband, 

"Well, Charlie, what about my match- 
making ? Is it a success, pray ?'' 

" It's rather early days, my dear, to pro- 
nounce an opinion yet," he returns. "Fanc}^ 
a marriage of a fortnight old that did not 
look promising. However, old Gustav seems 
very happy and devoted, and as for Rhona^ 
I never saw anyone so improved in my life. 
She evidently thinks it's all right." 

'' You'll see !" exclaims Rosalind. '* I 
predict that they will turn out just such 
another Darby and Joan as we are." 

" Hum !" observes Charlie. 

" Now, why do you say that ?" asks his 
wife with a shade of irritation. 

** Because I don't think London life is 
calculated to produce Darbies and Joans. 
If they were as well off as we are, and had 
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a nice little place in the country, I believe 
they might perhaps emulate our domestic 
bliss ; but when I think of a sportsman like 
Oustav boxed up in a stuffy house in town, 
and having to live in a frock-coat and a tall 
hat, I am very much mistaken if the most 
charming woman in the world would keep 
him happy and contented. It always seems 
to me that London life is as unhealthy 
morally as it is physically — late hours, crav- 
ing for excitement, having really nothing to 
do, and always being on the look out for 
amusement ; listening to the talk of a lot of 
idle, blase men, who, if they had a gun over 
their shoulder, and were walking about in 
a pure atmosphere, would take very different 
views of life. Smoking too much, eating too 
much, and not being able to walk it off — 
sitting in hot rooms and hotter theatres — 
faugh ! it's a life unworthy of a man alto- 
gether, and I don't see how he is to be 
satisfied with it. If he has a counting-house, 
or an office to go to, well and good — he is 
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earning his bread, and has something to 
keep him out of mischief, but for a man 
who has little or nothing to do, and wha 
loves sport, to go and take up his abode 
there is moral suicide." 

'' But, Charlie dear, he has his regimental 
duties," urges Rosalind. 

*' If he took my advice," returns her hus* 
band, "he would sell out now he is married. 
I don't see what inducement there is for 
him to hang on now he's got his rank. And 
then they could go and be happy in the 
country. And I tell you what, Rosy, if I'm 
not very much mistaken, before the house 
is furnished, Master Gustav will find himself 
rather embarrassed for money. And from 
what I know of him, he is not the sort of 
man to take the cares and worries of life 
very sraoothl5\ Rhona is very sensitive^ 
and if he began to cut up rough with her^ 
it would probably break her heart, and 
spoil her temper into the bargain." 
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" Oh, Charlie !" cries Rosalind genuinely 
vexed, " please don't say these things. You 
make me quite wretched." 

'* Never mind, little woman," replies her 
husband kissing her, " it is all smooth 
enough now, at all events. My ideas may 
be all wrong, and I may have maligned town 
life because I hate it. After all, why 
shouldn't there be love in a street as well as 
* love amongst the roses '?' 
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Christmas Day dawns bright and clear — 
there has been a sharp frost, and the roads 
are white and hard. The village bells are 
ringing cheerily, and Colonel Dorian, who 
has been wont to hate Christmas Day as the 
most depressing day in the whole year, is 
surprised to feel a sense of exhilaration, and 
a disposition to festivity, as he walks down- 
stairs to breakfast. Of course they are 
going to church, and he, who has been wont 
to make any excuse rather than join the 
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worshippers, has not the slightest idea upon 
this occasion of shirking the religious cere- 
mony. He has always declared stoutly that 
going to church made him positively ill — 
afflicted him with nervousness, dizziness, 
a swimming in the head, &c., &c., — he has 
enlarged freely to sympathising fair ones upon 
the agonies he has endured whilst taking 
the troops to church in Wellington Barracks 
and elsewhere, and he has also added that he 
could say his prayers much better out in the 
fields or the gardens. 

I hope T am not uncharitable, but when 
a man tells me about his capacities for al 
fresco devotion, I always wonder to myself 
if he actually puts them into practice. Only 
this summer I was staying in a country 
house where a very distinguished man, one 
of the season's "lions," was also a guest. 
When we, the church-goers, returned in the 
family omnibus from church, we met him 
and a wicked young soldier strolling down 
from the stables cigars in mouths. 
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" What !" I said with mock reproach as 
he helped me to alight, " not been to 
church !" 

"No," he replied with some sternness, 
" and I recommend to your perusal the 
fifth and sixth verses of the sixth chapter of 
St. Matthew." 

His answer seemed to me rather suspici- 
ously ready. 

" Will you tell me them ?" I asked. 

" Get your Bible and see," he rejoined. 

So I sent the wicked young soldier to 
hunt, and he presently returned with a 
ponderous tome from the library ; where- 
upon I sat down and read aloud with great 
unction, putting full stress on the *' hypo- 
crites," as I imagined he intended, 

" And thou when thou pray est be not as the 
hypocrites are : for they love to pray standing 
in the synagogues and in the corners of the 
streets that they may he seen of men. Verily 
1 say unto you^ tliey have their reward. 

^^But thou, when thou prayest^ enter into 
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thy closeij and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father^ which is in secret ; and thy 
Father which is in secret shall reward thee 
openly.'^ 

HaviDg finished ray reading, I looked up 
and said to ray reprover with a slightly 
raalicious twinkle in ray eyes, 

** When you wish to pay your respect to 
your earthly Sovereign, you go to Court 
and attend a lev6e. You have been to 
Windsor Castle and to Marlborough House 
— why then, raay I ask, should you with, 
hold frora your heavenly Master the horaage 
that you gladly show your Sovereign ? And 
if you do not publicly give it by going to 
His house, are you not wanting in respect 
to Him ?" 

My interlocutor smiled, the argument 
dropped, and the wicked young soldier 
declared that I had *' scored." 

And in the afternoon the '* lion" went to 
church with some of the party, whilst I 
wandered about the exquisite gardens with 
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the wicked young soldier, who, to make 
church impossible, had ordered his servant 
to forget his tall hat and black coat. 

The Manor House is about ten minutes* 
walk from the village church. Rosalind 
and Rhona, equipped in rich velvets and 
furs, come downstairs punctually at the 
quarter. Wilfrid and Linda are waiting ta 
kiss and say good-bye, as though the forth- 
coming separation were to be a lengthened 
one. For they are not yet considered old 
enough to sit out the morning service : 
Rosalind has a horror of church-going being 
made a penance to them. 

The air is crisp and dry. Phoebus is 
smiling to Mother Earth that he remembers 
her though he is such a long way off ; it is 
a thoroughly exhilarating morning. The 
chimes ring out musically through the clear 
air — it is a day that must make anyone who 
has the smallest cause for cheerfulness feel 
^ad of and grateful for life, Rosalind^ 
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her sweet, kind soul gladdened by the 
thought of the many poor tables that her 
good cheer will deck to-day, is radiant, and 
Charlie feels none the poorer for his contri- 
butions to the needs and comforts of his 
humble brethren. It is very evident from 
the greetings they receive on their way to 
-church that Mr. and Mrs. Granville enjoy a 
<Jonsiderable popularity in their village. 

The bell ceases, and the organ peals out 
just as they take their seats in the big, old- 
fashioned square pew in the chancel, which 
Colonel Dorian had on a former occasion 
irreverently dubbed their loose box. Alas ! 
those cosy old pews are rapidly disappearing 
from our churches, along with many other 
landmarks that once separated class from 
class. Liberty, equality, fraternity ! apochry- 
phal trio ! Liberty is well and good, (al- 
ways within limits), but equality destroys 
fraternity, for the day will never dawn when 
everyone will consent to be equal, and the 
fight of the class who want to rise and the 
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class who want to keep them down will 
always smother the noble sentiment of 
brotherhood. 

Colonel Dorian was not afflicted by any 
nervousness to-day, nor did he find the ser- 
vice long. I could not truthfully say that 
he paid very much attention to it, although 
his demeanour was respectful, and apparently 
attentive, but his mind was so full of thoughts 
about his present and future that every now 
and then he had to rouse himself to remem- 
ber what part of the service they had reach- 
ed. It was a pleasure to him furtively to 
watch his wife and Rosalind ; to see the de- 
voutness of their attitudes, (very different 
from the slouching ones in which some 
people try to combine comfort and devo- 
tion), and to hear their low but fervid re- 
sponses. He was inclined to run off to the 
other extreme now, and think women angels 
— the conviction smote him that he was 
utterly unworthy of one so good and pure 
as his wife, and he bowed his head humbly 
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and tried to frame some words of gratitude 
in his heart for the blessing that had been 
given him. 

He looked at Charlie, who was going 
through his devotions in a manly, reverent 
way, and pondered much over woman's in- 
fluence. This was the man who had been 
called "the Hawk" in his regiment, from his 
wildness, which, however, was more the out- 
come of high spirits than viciousness. Here 
he was settled down to the most perfect 
domesticity — ^without a thought or wish out- 
side his own circle — a devoted husband and 
father, an excellent landlord, as keen a 
sportsman as ever, living a happy, healthy, 
thoroughly pure life. What, George wonder- 
ed, would his fate have been had he married 
a fast, worldly woman, one of the women 
such as one sees hundreds and thousands of 
in society to-day! Six years ago Charlie 
>never went inside a church door if he could 
help it ; thought no harm of making love to 
any woman who pleased his eye ; opined that 
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everything he liked was both lawful and 
expedient too ; and now, behold him com- 
pletely transformed. All done gradually, 
too, and almost unconsciously, by a pretty 
and loving woman. 

Colonel Dorian was rousijed from his re- 
flections by the congregation standing up — 
the sermoa was over, and he had not heard 
one word of it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Granville stop in the church- 
yard to speak to several people, and to wish 
a merry Christmas to the Vicar and his wife, 
and Rhona steals her hand into George's, 
and asks him, a little anxiously, if he feels 
quite well, (for she, too, has heard much of 
the fearful sensations to which he is a victim 
in church). For a moment he hardly un- 
stands — then he is seized by an inclination 
to laugh which he valiantly represses, and 
tells her that, though perhaps not altogether 
comfortable, he had never felt less oppressed, 
and that he is confident it is owing to her 
proximity, which has a soothing effect upon 
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him. Whether Rhona, who has great natural 
shrewdness, is altogether imposed upon by 
her lord, I cannot say, but like a well- 
behaved and dutiful wife, she professes to 
be so. 

In the afternoon they all go for a delight- 
ful walk, and then there is a cheery Christmas 
dinner, at which the children assist, and, 
strange to say, are not thought de trop, even 
by Colonel Dorian. 

A year ago, if the proceedings of this 
Christmas Day could have been forecast to 
him, he would probably have pronounced it 
"infernally slow." To-night, however, he 
says, . without hesitation, that it is the cheeri- 
est and happiest Christmas Day he ever spent 
in his life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



PLAYING WITH FIRE. 



T ADY CHALONER and Vere Cleveland 
-*-^ had never met since they stayed to- 
gether at the Castle. One evening Caprice 
was at the theatre with a friend and two 
attendant esquires. My lady's curiosity was 
considerably awakened by the occupant of 
a box on the opposite side of the house. 
This person was magnificently dressed, and 
whatever charms nature had endowed her 
with, she did not scruple to be indebted to 
art for all that it could give her. Her dia- 
monds made quite a little halo about her. 

Caprice appealed for renseignements to 
her cavalier, who shrugged his shoulders? 
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and pronounced the name of a well-known 
actress, who did not owe her celebrity en- 
tirely to her dramatic talents. Presently 
the door of the box opened and a man 
entered whom my lady instantly recognised 
as Vere Cleveland. The recognition on his 
part was simultaneous, and he hurriedly 
placed himself behind the curtain, evidently 
reluctant to be seen by Lady Chaloner. 
At the close of the act, he left the box and 
stood in the doorway of the stalls opposite 
to her. He scarcely dared to hope that, 
under the circumstances, she would notice 
him, but Caprice was free from the narrow- 
minded scruples of some modest women, 
and not only greeted. him by a gracious 
bow, but even beckoned him to come to 
her. It ne^d hardly be said with what 
alacrity Vere obeyed the summons. He 
took the chair behind her, and kept it for 
the remainder of the evening, to the intense 
disgust of its lawful possessor, who finally 
retired in dudgeon. 
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Vere was highly susceptible ; he had been 
vastly taken with Lady Chaloner, but not 
having seen her for some time, she had 
gradually slipped out of his thoughts. To- 
night, however, he was determined to make 
the most of his opportunity. 

"I thought I was never going to have 
the pleasure of seeing you again," he whis- 
pered. ''Why did you plunge me into de- 
spair by leaving the Castle so suddenly? 
and why did you avoid me the last day or 
two ? Had I the misfortune to oflfend 
you ?" 

" Did you not guess ?" laughed her lady- 
ship. ** My husband looks upon you as a 
monster of iniquity, and carried me off 
solely on your account. We had a dreadful 
scene about you — he threatened a separa- 
tion and heaven knows what." 

Along with the jewel of her beauty, Ca- 
price is certainly cursed with the foible of 
indiscretion. 

" I do not know why Sir Philip should 
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think so badly of me," answers Vere. 
Though he frequently admits that he is no 
better than he should be, he is galled when 
he hears the opinion pronounced by others. 

**But you know that you have a verj 
bad reputation," laughs Caprice, who, how- 
ever, seems to think none the worse of him 
on that account. 

" I am very unfortunate," he answers m 
a low voice. " Unluckily I am so well 
known that I have got to be public pro- 
perty, and though thousands of men lead 
much worse lives than I do, they draw dowa 
far less remark upon themselves." 

^' One must pay for celebrity," laughs 
Caprice. 

"I think notoriety would be the more 
appropriate word," says Vere. " I cannot 
tell you," he goes on in a whisper, regard- 
ing her with that absorbed gaze with which 
he is wont to favour the objects of his ad- 
miration — " I cannot tell you how often I 
have thought of you, and wondered if fate 
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would ever be so kind as to throw me into 
your society again. Is this to be only a 
glimpse of Paradise to-night, or may I hope 
for a morrow to it ? Dare I hope to see 
you again ?" 

" Sir Philip has forbidden me to speak to 
you," answers Caprice. " Oh ! how angry 
he would be if he could see me now !" 

And the thought seems to lend zest to her 
enjoyment. 

" I suppose, if I presumed to call at your 
house, 1 should get kicked out." 

My lady laughs, remembering how her 
husband had proposed that very manner of 
ejecting Mr. Cleveland, in case he ventured 
inside his door. 

" Oh ! you must not dream of such a 
thing." 

" Do you ever go to the South Kensington 
Museum ?" Vere asks after a pause. 

'^ Never — I hate art." 

"You might go without allowing yourself 
to be bored by that." 
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'* How do you mean ?" 

'* I don't care for art, but it would be a 
great pleasure to me to go to South Ken- 
sington, the National Gallery, or even the 
British Museum, if there were any chance 
of my meeting some one there whose society 
was delightful to me." 

**0h !" responds my lady laughing as she 
understands the drift of his suggestion. 

Lady Chaloner has never been obliged to 
hftvo recourse to stratagem for meeting her 
admirers — she has always received them 
openly at her own house as often as she 
pleased. Sir Philip made no inquiries about 
her guests, or the frequency or duration of 
their visits, and never by any chance entered 
her drawing-room or boudoir at the time of 
five o'clock tea. And Vere Cleveland wa& 
the first man who had ever been forbidden 
the house. Lady Chaloner entirely distrust- 
ed and disbelieved in her own sex. Con- 
scious of the ill turns she had often done 
her sisters, she expected the same treatment 
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from them, and would on no account have 
put herself in their power. As for servants, 
she regarded them with supreme contempt, 
and paid no more heed to them than if they 
had been so many automatons. Her im- 
agination was seized by the idea of doing 
something a little hazardous, and it was 
impossible, she thought, that meeting Vere 
in a public place could compromise her. 

"It is fifty to one," he pursues, "against 
our meeting anyone we know. I should be 
there before you and leave after you. Say 
you will try it — once." 

'' I dare not. Fancy if Sir Philip found 
it out !" 

** I suppose," returns Vere with some bit- 
terness, " that Sir Philip cannot prevent my 
having access to a public building, and he 
can hardlj' wreak his vengeance on you if 
we happen to meet by accident." 

By dint of much persuasion. Caprice at 
last consents to improve her mind by a visit 
to the South Kensington Museum the after- 
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noon next but one following, and Vere takes 
leave of her at the door of her brougham 
in a seventh heaven. His senses are fairly 
dazzled by her — her extreme beauty — her 
position — her entourage of wealth and 
luxury help to surround her with a halo in 
his eyes through which he is not accustomed 
to view her sex — his vanity as well as his 
heart is touched. There is a spice of romance 
in his nature, too, that has not been de- 
stroyed by his rough contact with the 
world — he has had dreams before to-day of 
being the hero of a world-famed passion — 
he is even smitten by an anticipatory sense 
of remorse for his victim. Poor Vere! if 
he could but know how little his high- 
flown ideas are shared by the object of 
them — ^how entirely guiltless my lady is of 
any thought beyond the desire to amuse 
herself a little at his expense. 

Lady Chaloner does go to the South 
Kensington Museum, and spends an hour 
and a half there, to the intense disgust of 
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her coachman and footman ; for the after- 
noon is a bitterly cold one, with a raw east 
wind. They are quite convinced that she 
is " up to some game," although they have 
no means of conjecturing what it may be, as 
she goes in alone and comes out alone. 

True to his word, Vere was there be- 
fore her, and greeted her as if a happy 
accident alone were responsible for their 
meeting. They did not see a soul they knew, 
though they excited considerable curiosity 
and interest amongst the other visitors. 

Vere, who in spite of his experience and 
great knowledge of the world, was extreme- 
ly apt to be incautious in his love affairs, 
was earnest in his entreaties that Lady 
Chaloner would grant him another meeting 
at an early date, but Caprice was inflexible. 
In a week she would perhaps renew her 
acquaintance with the British Museum I 
Would she write him a line ? She shook 
her pretty head. Oh, no ! she was much 
too clever for that. Vere, who had seen 
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the fatal fruits of committing thoughts to 
paper ten thousand times over ; who had in- 
veighed against the folly of it the most strin- 
gent terms, had so far lost his head to her 
lovely ladyship that he would have incited 
her to this imprudence. Her head, however, 
was most safely seated upon her shoulders, 
and had completely the upper hand of her 
heart. It did not occur to her for a moment 
that she was doing wrong in encouraging 
Vere's passion, since she never had the 
faintest intention of returning it — the novelty 
and excitement of the situation amused her, 
and the thought of how she was circumvent- 
ing her tyrannical husband afforded her quite 
a childish delight. 

The weeks went on — they had met several 
times — my lady was getting bolder. She 
actually pulled up her carriage once or twice 
in Bond Street to speak to Vere — had gone 
openly into the Dore Gallery with him, and 
allowed him to follow her into Marshall and 
Snelgrove's. She began to find it a bore 
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going to out-of-the-way places to meet him. 
He really amused her extremely : apart 
from the fact of his devotion to her, there 
was no one whose society gave her so much 
pleasure — he was such capital company. 

One day at lunch, Sir Philip announced 
his intention of going into Essex to shoot 
wild-fowl. The cold was severe — no chance 
of a thaw — he should be off the next after- 
noon by the four-forty-five train. When Sir 
Philip resolved to do a thing, it was as cer- 
tain to be carried out as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. The same afternoon 
Lady Chaloner met Vere in Bond Street. 

" My husband is going away to-morrow,** 
she said in a whisper as he put his head in 
at the brougham window. 

" Why won't you come to the theatre ?'' 
he asked. '*I will take good care that no 
one sees you. Or hfive you not some friend 
who would come with you ?" 

"I have no women friends," answered 
my lady. "No woman with any sense has.. 
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And to go to a theatre alone with a mar 
to proclaim yourself upon the houset 
No ! I was thinking whether it would 
safe for you to come and call." 

" I would rather see you anywhere eh 
returned Vere who did not relish, any in< 
thau most men would do, the thought 
entering a house which he was forbidden 
the husband. 

" Very well," said Caprice putting out 1 
hand. " Good-bye, then. I shan't see 3 
again for a month." 

" I am at your orders," returned V 
humbly. " Tell me what time." 

" Five o'clock. If anything should h, 
pen, (which is utterly improbable), t 
Philip does not go, you will be told tha 
am not at home — h demain" 

•^A demain," he repeated and wall 
away with feelings of a very mixed natu 
As for Caprice, she felt not the slightest 1 
easiness. She meant no harm, and it ^ 
impossible that her husband should e' 
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hear anything about it. None of the servants 
knew that he had forbidden Mr. Cleveland 
the house. 

So the next afternoon, Vere, with the 
most decidedly uncomfortable sensation in 
his throat and a quite unaccustomed feeling 
of nervousness, knocks at Lady Chaloner's 
door, and is greatly reassured to hear that 
her ladyship is at home. 

He is ushered into a luxurious boudoir^ 
where Caprice, looking lovely in bronze 
velvet and point lace, is seated by the 
cosiest of fires. 

'^ Bring tea, and if anyone calls, I am not 
at home," she says to the footman. 

To Vere's ears this order seems a little 
daring — he is not aware, of course, that the 
foot m aft is in the habit of receiving the 
same commands whenever her ladyship has 
an amusing guest, and that therefore it con- 
veys nothing particular to his mind. Vere 
wonders to himself for the thousandth time 
at the recklessness of women. And cer* 
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tainly it is extraordinary that whilst the sex 
will halt nervously on the brink of many 
things that men would have them do, they 
will yet needlessly and senselessly commit 
imprudences that occasionally make every 
hair stand up separately on the heads of 
the sterner sex. I once heard a gallant 
soldier declare that he had been kept in a 
perpetual state of tremor by the bold vaga- 
ries of a fair one, though they were devoid 
of any object whatever. Vere, at all events, 
took comfort to himself in the thought that 
Lady Chaloner was resolved to jeter son 
bonnet par dessus les moulins. 

Poor Vere, who had turned criminals 
inside out, brought hidden villanies to light 
with consummate skill, was yet, like his 
l)rother men, a mere plaything in the hands 
of a pretty woman. It was the first time 
he had ever been absolutely alone with her. 
If he could only have conquered that horrid 
<;riminal feeling of being a forbidden guest 
in the husband's house, he would have been, 
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(so he thought), the happiest man in the 
world. As it was, he could not get over 
the horrible thought that the doo^ would 
open and Sir Philip would march in. Every 
noise, every ring at the bell, sent an icy 
sensation down his backbone. Vere was 
no coward, but he felt in a fabe position, 
and that will take the bravery out of the 
best man that walks. 

My lady rallied him for being distrait — 
she saw his uneasiness and was immensely 
diverted by it. 

" I call this the most excellent joke," she 
said helping herself to a piece of buttered 
toast, " and you don't seem at all amused 
or happy. If my poor dear Philip, en route 
for his horrid marshes, could only imagine 
what mischief I am up to !'' And she 
laughed with genuine glee, and wiped her 
fingers with her little lace handkerchief 

Something in her tone jarred upon Vere 
— he would rather she had been a little 
nervous, a little ill-at-ease like himself. 
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" How can I be otherwise than happj^ in 
your sweet presence ?" he answered, but he 
was disgusted with himself for uttering a 
hanalite which he felt was unworthy of him 
and of the situation. 

" No, you are not — you are as dull and 
stupid as possible," said my lady. "You 
haven't told me anything amusing, and I 
am rather sorry I asked you." 

She rose and leaned against the crimson 
draperies of the chimney-piece, looking ex- 
quisitely bewitching and provoking. 

'^ Do not say that !" and in a second Vere 
was beside her, had put one arm round her, 
and was bending towards her. And at this 
very instant, the door was flung violently 
open, and there stood Sir Philip livid with 
fury. Oh, Nemesis ! what an awful way 
you have of arranging these matters ! One 
minute sooner, and he would have found 
the pair sitting at a respectful distance from 
each other — one minute later, and Vere, 
repulsed with loss, would have assumed a 
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humble and penitent depeanour, but no I 
that fatal instant was the one chosen by the 
baleful daughter of Nox in which to show 
to the injured husband^ not only his actual 
wrongs, but ten thousand imaginary ones 
besides. 

To say that Vere and her ladyship lost 
their heads utterly and completely is only 
to say what everyone will feel to be a tho- 
roughly natural circumstance under such an 
awful ordeal. Vere would have been less 
daunted by the sight of Mephisto, blue 
Hames and all ; and as for Caprice, she saw 
herself lost, undone for ever — cast with 
ignominy from her husband's house, and 
deprived of everything she valued in life, 
and all for the sake of a mischievous esca- 
pade. In a second of time, there rushed 
through her terrified mind all the awful 
consequences of her imprudence, as, it is 
said, the events of a whole life rush to the 
brain of a drowning man. 

Paralysed by sudden horror, the two 
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remained standing close together, and at 
this maddening spectacle, Sir Philip dashed 
forward to catch his rival by the throat, but 
with as quick an instinct, Vere thrust a 
heavy writing-table between them. 

*' No violence here, for God's sake !" he 
exclaimed — "rest assured that I am pre- 
pared to give you every satisfaction that 
one man can give another. '^ 

Sir Philip made a violent effort over him- 
self. 

" Go then, you hound !" he gasped — " go 
quick before I murder you !'' and Vere, 
who feared an esclandre more than anything 
in the world, needed no second invitation, 
but was down the stairs and out of the house 
in an instant. 

Once on the pavement, he paused to 
think whether he had been right in leaving 
Lady Chaloner alone to bear the brunt of 
her husband's wrath. Ought he to have 
stayed ? But no ! he felt that the best 
thing he could have done was to take him- 
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self out of Sir Philip's sight. The raan was 
too much of a gentleman to use personal 
violence to a woman — words break no 
bones — but oh ! in that moment, how Vere 
loathed himself ! He was almost ready to 
fall on his knees on the pavement and take 
an oath to turn for ever from the sins and 
follies of his life. Sick and white, tortured 
with fear for her sake, dreading vaguely 
that his own career was about to be ruined, 
he felt it impossible to face his wife, and 
walked rapidly to one of his clubs. 

" Good heavens, Vere !" said every one 
who saw him — " what the deuce is the mat- 
ter with you ? You look as if you had seen 
a ghost !" 

He hurried away to an empty room — 
then he suddenly remembered that he and 
his wife were engaged to dine out and go 
to the play. He wrote a line to her, mak- 
ing the first excuse that came into his head, 
and despatched a messenger with it by hand ; 
then he returned to his seat in the empty 
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room and sat staring at the wall, biting his 
nails to the quick, and suffering such tor- 
ture of mind as it seemed to him in all his 
life he had never experienced before. 
Rapidly he reviewed the whole facts of the- 
case. He could almost have laughed at the 
absurdity of it. That he should have 
brought himself and a woman to the brink 
of ruin for absolutely nothing ! True, he 
had declared his admiration to Lady Chalo- 
ner as he had done to fifty women before^ 
but until that accursed moment he had 
never attempted — never had the opportu- 
nity to so much as take her hand except m 
greeting. But there was the dreadful fact 
that Sir Philip had actually found him with 
his arm round her — how was he to be con- 
vinced of the truth ? He had only been 
gone from his own house an hour, and he 
returned to find her actually in the embrace 
of the man whom he had forbidden her 
even to speak to. Caprice would tell the 
truth — her husband would pronounce it a 
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lie. What was his own testimony worth ? 
Was not every man bound by the laws of 
honour to lie on such an occasion ? If Sir 
Philip chose to seek a duel, Vere felt that 
he was bound to fight him — there was no' 
getting away from the fact that his arm had 
been round Lady Chaloner's waist — his face 
close to hers. Would Sir Philip turn his 
wife out of doors ? and would she come to 
him ? He was in love with her — he was 
prepared to make any sacrifice for her, but 
what could he give her in return for what 
she would lose ? If this affair were made 
public, it would do him great injury in his 
profession — then there was his wife ! Vere 
wondered to himself whether the scores of 
men he had seen condemned to the gallows 
suffered more than he was doing. He had 
rarely troubled his head to feel much com- 
passion for them — to-night he felt sorry for 
them. Except that it must be such a good 
thing to have done with life for good and 
all. If he tided over this horrible business. 
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he would begin a fresh life — remorse was 
busy in his breast. He could have gone 
down on his knees there and then and pray- 
ed to the God whom he had scorned, de- 
rided, sinned against, to give him one chance 
more — to get him safely over this, and he 
would be a better man in the future. 

Hour after hour he sat there maddened 
by uncertainty. If he could only know 
what had happened! Then he bethought 
him that he would write to Sir Philip, tell- 
ing him exactly how and where he had met 
Lady Chaloner and resumed his acquaintance 
with her : of their various meetings since^ 
He felt sure that Caprice, in her terror^ 
would confess everything, and if both their 
stories corresponded, Sir Philip might be 
induced to believe them. 

It was his rule to do nothing hastily, but 
in this case he felt he must act at once. He 
sat down to a writing-table and wrote the 
absolute truth to Sir Philip — then he des- 
patched the note at once, by a Commission- 
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aire. After that he went home. Nemesis 
had more in store for him in the shape of an 
angry wife, who, deprived of her evening's 
amusement, and feeling certain that Vere 
had thrown her over to amuse himself in a 
less legitimate manner, had worked herself 
into a state of fury, and, too angry to notice 
how ill he looked, commenced to pour forth 
all the vials of her wrath upon him. He 
listened for a little while in a sort of apa- 
thetic, benumbed state, but suddenly some- 
thing in her shrill tones jarred unbearably 
upon his highly-strung nerves, and he started 
up, crying violently, 

" Be silent ! Have you no heart in your 
body? Cannot you see that I am nearly 
mad already ?" And with that he flung 
from the room, and locked himself in his 
study. 

I believe that very good people, however 
certain they may be of the ultimate perdi- 
tion and torture of the sinner, have an idea 
that the paths of vice are really rather pleas- 
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ant, seductive, and enjoyable for the time. 
To them I commend the experiences of Vere 
Cleveland, with the, perhaps, trite assurance 
that, if " virtue is its own reward," vice is no 
less its own punishment. 
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CHAPTER X. 



CAPRICK IN DISGRACE. 



Tl TEANTIME how fared it with Caprice? 
-*-" The door had closed upon Vere — 
there stood her husband clenching his hands 
on the back of a chair, and looking at her with 
eyes that struck terror to her heart. A 
madness of fear overtook her — she ran to 
him with outstretched hands. 

" Listen to me, Philip, I implore, I en- 
treat you. Oh ! pray, pray do not think 
any harm of me ! I should have turned 
him out of the house in another moment. 
I never knew he was such a wretch. You 
were quite right about him. Oh ! forgive 
me ! I will never, never do anything to 
displease you again !" 
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Sir Philip laughed a laugh that was ex- 
tremely disagreeable to hear. 

" This looks like innocence," he said. " I 
left my house an hour ago, and I return to 
find you in that blackguard's arms! By 
heaven ! and I let him go !" 

And he looked at the door as if he would 
yet rush after Vere and have vengeance on 
him. 

" Out of my sight," he cried violently — 
*Hhis roof shall no longer hold us both. 
Go after your lover. Go ! do you hear 
me !" 

Caprice felt she must gain time — her fear 
was lest the servants, hearing violent words, 
should come in. A thought struck her — in 
an instant she rushed to the door, locked 
it, and put the key in her pocket. Then 
she turned to him, trembling in every limb, 
but comparatively calm. 

"Of what do you suspect me?" she 
said. 

He looked at her. No words that 
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language holds could express the contempt 
and loathing of that look. 

" At least hear the truth, and judge me 
afterwards. For the sake of our chil- 
dren " 

And she broke into sobs. 

" Leave them out, dear innocent angels 1'^ 
he said fiercely. '' How dare you even take 
their names into your false mouth ?" 

Caprice raised her head proudly. 

'* You have no right to say that. I have 
been foolish — I have disobeyed you, but I 
have nothing more to reproach myself with. 
I will tell you the whole truth." 

" And do you think I shall believe you ?'^ 

"You must." And though she spoke 
like a passionate, sobbing child, there was a 
ring of truth in her voice that Sir Philip's 
quick ear detected. " I will take any oath 
you please. I will swear upon the Bible. 
I will ask Heaven to strike me dumb or 
dead, if you please, if I do not tell you all 
the whole truth. I met Mr. Cleveland a 
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month ago at the theatre — he came int' 
hox and talked to ine. He asked 
might call, and I said you would be 
angry if you even knew that he had sp 
to me. Then he asked me if I ever 
to the South Kensington Museum and 
suaded me to meet him there, and I the 
it would be rather good fun, and 1 i 
Not a soul we knew saw us. The 
after I met him at the British Museum 
once at the Dor4 Gallery, and once or 
by accident in the street, and I stoppec 
spoke to him. Yesterday I saw hi 
Bond Street, and I don't know what 
sessed me, but I asked him to cat! het 
day. He had only been here about tv 
minutes, and I was just laughing, and 
ing he didn't seem very happy, and tl 
was rather sorry I had asked him, wht 
an instant, he jumped up, and before 1 
the slightest idea what he was going U 
he put his arm round my waist, and 
I believe, going to kiss me. At that 
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moment you rushed in. I swear that is the 
truth — every word of the truth," and Ca* 
price burst into fresh sobs. 

Various emotions chased each other over 
Sir Philips face during his wife's recitaL 
That this woman, the keeper of his honour, 
should degrade herself by having stolen 
meetings with such a man : should choose 
the first moment of his absence to bring the 
fellow into his house — ^if she were capable 
of this, of what was she not capable ? He 
had thought her mere vanity, her self-love 
would have kept her from any shameful 
action. Still, in the main, he was relieved 
to find it was no worse — ^for he was disposed 
to believe her story. 

He moved towards the door, then turning 
back, said sternly, 

" Give me the key !" 

*' Oh, Philip !" cried his wife in terrified 
accents, " do not expose me before the ser- 
vants! Punish me as you like, but don't send 
me out of the house — don't let it be known !"" 
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" I will do nothing to-night," he answered 
•coldly. "To-morrow morning I will let 
you know my decision." 

" Don't — don't be hard upon me !" she 
sobbed clinging to him. 

He was an injured husband, but she was 
still a lovely woman in distress, and Sir 
Philip had a chivalrous nature. 

" I will say nothing to anyone, nor will I 
decide anything until I have seen you to- 
morrow morning," he said a shade less 
harshly, and with that he took the key 
from her trembling hand, unlocked the 
•door, and slowly descended the stairs to his 
study. There his dinner was brought to 
him, and there, late in the evening, he re- 
-ceived Vere's letter. As his statement cor- 
responded entirely with Lady Chaloner's, 
Sir Philip felt that he had only to accuse 
his wife of folly and disobedience. Vere's 
explanation of the position in which Sir 
Philip found him was as follows : 

"On my word of honour, and on my 
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most solemn oath if this were my last mo- 
ment, I swear that Lady Chaloner never 
gave me the smallest encouragement to be 
guilty of such a freedom towards her. She 
was standing by the mantelpiece laughing 
and talking. Suddenly — I know not what 
possessed me — I started up, and before she 
could divine my intention, put my arm 
round her. At that very instant you ap- 
peared. I shall always most deeply regret 
having offered so unprovoked an insult to a 
lady whom I have no reason to regard with 
any feeling but that of esteem. Question 
Lady Chaloner about our various meetings 
during the last month, and I can only trust 
that you will be satisfied by finding how 
entirely her statements will corroborate 
mine. I must add that, if you still feel 
your honour aggrieved, I shall hold myself 
at your disposal to satisfy it in any manner 
which you may dictate." 

And here perhaps it may not be out of 
place to relate the very simple circumstance 
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that brought about such a terrible c 
trophe. 

Sir Philip drove in his broughair 
Biahopsgate Street station. In one of 
most crowded of the city thoroughfares 
immense van ran into his carriage, catc 
the wheel, throwing the horse down, 
smashing in the panel. The accident 
unquestionably the fault of the van dr 
who, like many of his compeers, was 
suing a reckless course, leaving it to 
small fry to get out of the way as best 
could. Sir Philip, bis blood boiling 
British indignation, was out in a mon 
taking the man's name and the addres 
his employers, and apostrophising hit 
that excellent nervous English that ali 
suggests itself on trying occasions to 
minds of our countrymen. The horse 
fortunately uninjured, but the carriage 
seriously damaged. Sir Philip was ir 
humour to continue his journey, being 1 
besides, on taking vengeance on the 
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man, who had added insolence to his other 
offence. And there was no train after the 
four forty-five, which he had not the faint- 
est chance of catching now. Thus it befel 
that he returned to his mansion in a cab 
with his portmanteau and gun-cases, in no 
pleasant frame of mind, having sent the 
fragments of the brougham to his coach- 
builder. 

It was an unprecedented thing for him to 
seek the society of his wife before dinner, 
but he thought it right to apprise her of his 
return, and had, besides, an unacknowledged 
want of pouring out what remained of the 
vials of his wrath into some friendly ear. 
On his arrival he asked the butler if Lady 
Chaloner was at home and alone, and re- 
ceived the answer that her ladyship was at 
home, but that a gentleman was with her — • 
Mr. Cleveland. This, on the top of his 
already outraged feelings, was too much for 
Sir Philip, and he flew upstairs, two steps 
at a time, to request my lady's visitor to 
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leave the house without further 
Under ordioary circumstances he 
probably not have taken so exti 
courae, but would have contented 
with telling the butler never to adn 
Cleveland again, and with giving Cap 
opinion later on with marital freedou 
in his irritated frame of mind, he acte 
impulse, and, as ill-luck for all partii 
cerned would have it, opened the ( 
that most unfortunate of moments. 

Sir Philip had a hot temper, but 1 
possessed a very strong sense of 
After prolonged reflection, he came 
conclusion that, though his wife ha 
guilty of the most culpable folly ai 
obedience, she was innocent of ai 
graver. This might prove a salutary 
to her, and perhaps act as a check up 
flirtations in future. For that she, I 
lovely, vain, and mindless woman, 
flirt as long as she retained the si 
power of attracting men, he knew i 
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as that the night would follow the day. 
He knew, too, that for a husband to fight 
against his wife's nature was a simple act of 
folly — it only served to accentuate their 
mutual irritation and disgust— all he could 
do was to keep her propensities within 
reasonable bounds. He had no intention, 
however, of letting my lady get off scot-free. 
Most gladly, most willingly would he have 
separated from her, even on conditions 
more favourable to her than those he pro- 
posed in Scotland, but he knew that, his 
<5hildren being girls, it would be a great dis- 
advantage to them when they grew up not 
to have a mother, however indiflPerent an one, 
to introduce them into society. A stigma 
always seems to rest upon girls when their 
mother is separated from their father. It 
was for their sakes, then, that he was willing 
to remain bound and chained to a woman 
with whom he had not one sympathy in 
common. 
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The next morning Sir Philip sent a mes- 
sage to his wife to ask when she could re- 
ceive him. This time Caprice did not keep 
him waiting a moment for his interview — 
she was far too frightened and anxious. 

It was evident from her appearance that 
she had passed a nuit blanche. She was very 
pale — her eyes looked abnormally large, 
and Sir Philip in his heart felt a little sorrj^ 
for her. He was determined, however, not 
to betray his weakness. 

She rose and went towards him. 

"Oh! Philip," she said breaking into 
fresh tears, " I have not slept all night. I 
shall die if I go on like this. Do say you 
forgive me !" 

He allowed her to take his hand, and lean 
her head against his shoulder, although he 
knew perfectly well what her penitence and 
affection were worth. 

" You are sorry," he remarked coldly, 
" because you have been found out. Should 
you have passed a sleepless night, or felt 
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remorse this raorning, if I had not come 
home last night?" 

" Yes, that I should !" she replied renew- 
ing her sobs — "to think that the odious 
wretch could have dared to insult me so. I 
shall never get over it." 

" I am here," said Sir Philip, " to offer 
you the only alternative to a separation." 

Caprice kept her head buried in his shoul- 
der, waiting eagerly for the sentence. Since 
there was an alternative to a separation, she 
breathed more freely. 

*' You will leave London to-morrow for 
three months," proceeded Sir Philip sternly. 
" You may either go to my mother in North- 
shire, or to my sisters at Cannes. You will 
let me know your decision at lunch." 

Was that all ? A weight dropped from 
Lady Chaloner's heart. True it was odious 
to leave London — she detested both mother 
and sisters-in-law, but she would be back in 
town for the season. She did not hesitate 
a second in her choice— she had friends at 
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Cannes. She would go by Paris, have 
a week there, and pay a visit to Worth — 
everything was cut and dried in her own 
mind in a second. She thought it prudent, 
however, to conceal her feelings, and said, in 
a melancholy tone, that perhaps she had 
better go to Northshire, but would think it 
over, and tell him her decision at lunch. 

''I need hardly say," continued Sir Philip, 
" that if you ever exchange another word 
with that scoundrel " 

"Oh! Philip!" cried his wife with 
righteous indignation, ** how can you think 
it necessary to say such a thing? I hate 
the very name of the wretch ! I could kill 
myself for ever having asked him here 1" 

"You will write him this letter, then,"' 
said Sir Philip producing a memorandum. 

" Give it me, quick !" cried Caprice rush- 
ing to her writing-table and seizing a pen ; 
then, casting her eye over it — "I don't 
think it's half severe enough." And she 
dashed off the lines vindictively, feeling the 
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tiiost genuine fury against Vere for all the 
trouble and inconvenience he had brought 
upon her. 

*' Sir, — After your outrage yesterday, you 
will understand that I decline all further 
acquaintance with you, and you will not 
presurae,.should we ever by accident be in 
the same society, to recognize ine either by 
word or look. 

" Caprice Chaloner." 

Then she seized an envelope, and having 
written "Vere Cleveland, Esq.," in an in- 
furiated manner, paused. 

" What is his address?" she asked. 

Sir Philip looked at her narrowly, 

"Do you not know? Have you never 
written to him ?" 

" Never !" she replied emphatically. 

*' Do you not know what club he belongs 
to?" 

" The G for one, I think," she an- 

swered. 
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" Very well, then, send it there !'' said 
Sir Philip, resolving to take his name off the 
books of that club at once. 

When Vere received the curt communica- 
tion he was immensely relieved. 

" Poor little woman !" he thought. " That 
is dictated by the husband, of course. It 
looks, however, as though he had condoned 
the matter." 

And Vere, in the vanity of his heart, 
pictured Lady Chaloner weeping in secret 
over him, and reduced to despair at being 
hopelessly parted from him. And for several 
months he was restless and miserable, and 
continued to be very much in love with her, 
and quite indifferent to the fascinations of 
other fair ones who would fain have fixed 
his wandering affections. 

At length Caprice informed her husband 
that, after serious reflection, she had come 
to the conclusion that she would prefer to 
be out of the country altogether for a time, 
and therefore chose Cannes. And would 
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he — would he be so very kind as to go with 
her ? It was so wretched travelling without 
a gentleman — a courier was not at all the 
same thing. 

Sir Philip consented. And Caprice was 
so , amiable and docile and well behaved 
that she got everything done exactly as she 
wanted. They actually stayed in Paris ten 
days, and meeting friends there, went out a 
great deal, dined at the principal restaurants, 
went to the play, and Caprice enjoyed her- 
self vastly. She continued humble and 
affectionate to her lord, who, being a man 
and weak,, was not altogether proof against 
her blandishments. He actually took her 
to Worth's, gave her an eighty guinea dress, 
paid a handsome sum to a jeweller in the 
Kue de la Paix for an ornament which she 
fancied, and was guilty of various other 
weaknesses such as Samson gave a precedent 
for — a precedent that has been tolerably 
well followed up to the present day, and 
ever will be. 
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" Oh ! my dearest Philip, how good you 
are to me !" cried Caprice as she opened the 
sky-blue velvet case. She had often received 
presents of ten times the value from him 
with no other comment than a little disdain- 
ful '* tiptilting" of her pretty nose. 

He put his hand on her shoulder, and, 
stooping, kissed her head. There were 
literally tears in his voice, though his eyes 
were dry, as he said, 

" Oh ! Caprice, why are you not always 
like this ?" 

'' So I will be !" she answers, thinking that 
it is really quite worth while to make an 
effort. 

But effects want causes. You can't always 
be in Paris with an indulgent husband smit- 
ten with a " renewing of love," who heaps 
you with presents and benefits, so, not very 
long afterwards, Sir Philip and my lady 
dropped back into the status quo ante. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A GLOUD IN THE HEAVEN. 

TTOW much more the lives of men are 
-*— *■ influenced by women than they dream 
of! Women can, and often are forced to, 
live without men, but there are compara- 
tively few men who do not depend in some 
way upon women. A woman brings out all 
the best or the worst instincts of a man. 
What a softening, humanising influence she 
has upon him if she is a good woman — how 
she tones down his roughness, his coarseness, 
his cynicism — how he melts before her if 
she is kindly, and gracious, and pure-heart- 
ed. She can make him think less hardly of 
his fellows — she can make him believe again 
in the virtue that he has long scoffed at — 
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«he can inspire him with a disgust of his own 
impurity, and a sincere desire to be better, 
nobler, less selfish in tfi2 future. For in the 
heart of the worst man there is a spark 
of good that a woman's touch may kindle 
into flame. And, on the other hand, what 
a dark, bitter, evil influence she may have 
on him if she be bad. She may make him 
disbelieve in virtue, goodness, purity — she 
may set his hand against every man, and 
every man's hand against him — she may 
cause him to see all her sex with the eyes 
with which he beholds her — she may rouse 
his latent brutality until he is callous to the 
sufferings of all humanity save his own ; may 
crush all the nobler, better aspirations of his 
heart, and leave him debased, degraded, 
wretched. 

The lives of women are less influenced by 
men than men's lives by women, though this 
is not a generally recognized truth. Most 
people, I imagine, would assert the contrary. 
JBut if women thoroughly realized the fact. 
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would they not take it to. heart, and resolve 
that men should be the better, not the worse- 
for them? Qh! fashionable, pleasure-seek- 
ing mothers, who leave your sons to hire- 
lings ; who are dressing to dine out whea 
your children should be lisping their prayers 
at your knee, who have no time to take- 
them to your heart, and instil the first pre- 
cepts of religion and virtue in their eager, 
tender ears — some day these boys will be^ 
grown vicious, sceptical men, and you might 
have made them different. They will sneer 
and curse at women, perhaps, whilst you 
might have taught them reverence and re- 
spect of your sex. What can be the future 
of the boy who has not learned to believe 
in his mother? 

The manners of to-day are sadly changed 
from what they were twenty years ago. Is 
it the men or the women who are changed ? 
— who is responsible ? 

Twenty years ago, say, a man of the 
world, a so-called man of pleasure, would 
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go from the haunts of bachelordom to visifc 
a married friend. He would find a sensible 
change of atmosphere — he would find in his 
friend's wife, probably, a ladylike and virtu- 
ous woman — her conversation might tend a 
little too much, perhaps, towards domestic 
matters, but it would be pure and whole- 
some ; a thorough contrast from that his 
ears are wont to hear from women of an- 
other world. Out of respect for her, he 
would be guarded in his own speech. He 
would recognize the softening influence that 
marriage has exercised upon his friend — he 
would be half inclined to envy the simplicity, 
the purity, the contentedness of family life, 
even if he were disposed to find it a little 
hum-drum — he would look upon marriage 
as an honourable estate, and feel that, after 
all, it was a poor prospect to grow old with- 
out having drawn other ties and sympathies 
around you than the hollow friendship of 
boon companions. 

But to-day, (the reader must please bear 
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in mind that I am only writing of a certain 
class of society — unfortunately a very large 
one), the unmarried man goes from Bohemia 
to Belgravia, May Fair, South Kensington. 
Where is the difference ? His friend's wife 
is beautifully apparelled, with a view to at- 
tract admiration — he need be at no pains 
to mak^ much alteration in his demeanour 
or conversation on her account. The same 
ideas, the one universal topic — a little more 
wrapped up perhaps — perhaps not. He will 
not find the dignified Cornelia with her 
jewels — there may perhaps be one or two 
over-dressed, ill-behaved children, making a 
Pandemonium of the drawing-room — the}^ 
will presently, however, be relegated to the 
nursery, if they bore their mother, or she 
finds them in the way. He will have per- 
fect licence accorded him — if his friend's 
wife is handsome, he may admire her freely, 
and tell her so. She will not resent it — 
perhaps she may utter a laughing protest — 
perhaps she will accept it as her natural due. 
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He may be fascinated by her — he will not 
respect her — ^he will certainly not envy her 
husband — she will be a fresh argument to 
him against marriage — she will supply him 
with a new sneer at the expense of her 
sex. 

He has, perhaps, watched the attitude of 
husband and wife to each other, when he 
has made a third at lunch or dinner — and 
though they have had sufficient grace not to 
quarrel or talk openly at each other before 
him, he has been conscious of a smothered 
hostility. Certain innuendoes used only as a 
private code of signals have not escaped him 
— he has read disgust and contempt on the 
man's side, indifference and defiance on the 
woman's. 

He goes away and coins the epigram that 
** marriage is the result of a man's folly and 
a woman's necessity." He puts marriage in 
his litany and begs fervently to be deliver- 
ed from it — he expatiates upon its horrors 
freely and crudely to his own sex, and. 
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eliminating the coarser views of it, to the 
fair sex as well. The latter do not resent 
it any more than they resent the looks and 
words with which he conveys to them his 
admiration. Fashionable women do not 
appreciate the fact that to inspire a life-long 
affection in the breast of their husbands would 
be a crown of glory to them — they want the 
admiration of the many that afficher^s them 
and says to the world, Here is a lovely 
woman! See how she is surrounded by 
adorers 1 What is the love of one honest 
heart worth in comparison? To live a 
Darby and Joan life ; to have a husband 
for ever at your elbow, and no lovers ! Oh I 
weariness insupportable ! Does not the 
lovely rose cast her fragrance around? — is 
she not admired of all beholders? Why 
not, then, the lovely woman ? 

Unfortunately, now-a-days, it is not only 
the pretty women who hold these views — 
women with very small pretensions to good 
looks aim at notoriety — each one thinks she 
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carries, (figuratively speaking), the Field- 
MarshaVs Mton in her knapsack. May not 
the eyes of the exalted fall upon her and 
find her fair ? 

Suppose now a happy change came o'er 
the dream — suppose the scales began to fall 
from women's eyes — suppose they were 
contented with a little less of men's admira- 
tion, and a little more of their respect. 
Suppose they learned to be amusing without 
having recourse to impropriety of speech ; 
suppose they could be bright, and gay, and 
cheerful, whilst preserving a thorough con- 
trast to another class of woman — suppose 
they took it into their heads to show those 
poor bachelors left out in the cold how 
much they are to be pitied, by presenting to 
them the sight of a happy, united, refined 
home — suppose they chose such a delightful 
means as this of refuting the sneers at mar- 
riage which ought to pain and offend their 
ears to-day — could they not do it ? Ah ! how 
easily ! Why don't the leaders of society 
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make it the fashion to be refined and modest, 
yet gay, and lively, and cheerful ? Because 
they are virtuous, shall there be '* no more 
cakes and ale " ? 

Women used to be more religious, I think, 
than they are now. Not in that spasmodic, 
High-Church way that many of them are 
to-day, but with a more fervent, simple 
piety. A woman without religion is like a 
ship without a rudder. A man has stronger 
qualities, which, though they can never take 
its place, may bear him through many a 
shoal and quicksand, but when the hour of 
her trial and temptation comes, by what can 
a woman hold fast ? Oh ! mothers, who 
know how difficult it is to steer your own 
barque through these troubled seas, will 
you let your daughters grow up to face 
like perils without giving them that sheet- 
anchor ? Soon, alas ! it may be too late. 
Who is the man so lost and callous that he 
cannot be touched by real religion in a 
woman — so hardened that good words, 
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spoken in a diffident voice, trembling with 
feeling, can make no appeal to his rugged 
heart ? 

All this is pure digression, you will say. 
I admit it freely, and ask you to let the 
motive with which it is written be its ex- 
cuse. If it has the effect of making one 
woman pause and think, its object will be 
attained. 

It is the beginning of June. Colonel Dorian 
has been married six months. His opinion 
of marriage has undergone some little change 
since we last saw him, though he is still ex- 
ceedingly fond of his wife. He does not 
now assert that to be married to the woman 
you love is the greatest bliss attainable on 
earth, he says that it might be if — you were 
sufficiently well off never to be hampered 
by money considerations. He cannot con- 
ceive why people should not get on for ever 
if their means were' abundant. 

The reader who has suffered under similar 
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pressure may perhaps be able to sympathise 
with Colonel Dorian, when I relate some 
of the circumstances that went to cause that 
" little rift within the lute," which was, if not 
by-and-by to " make the music mute," still 
to mar its harmony. It had been agreed on 
all hands that it would be better for him 
and Rhona to wait until they were married 
to take a house. They could then go about 
it together, and it could be arranged and 
furnished at leisure to suit their tastes, 
{particularly the lady's). Greorge frankly 
admitted that he understood no more about 
furnishing than the man in the moon. 
Rhona had excellent taste — she of course 
must be the presiding deity — the only role 
that he reserved to himself was to "pay 
and look pleasant." 

Now all the ready money that he pos- 
sessed in the world at the time of his mar- 
riage was fifteen hundred pounds. This was 
to furnish the house, and to pay the ex- 
penses of the lune de raiel, and l^e had started 
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with the conviction that this sura was suf- 
ficient to cover everything handsomely. The 
fortnight in Paris, what with sumptuous 
living, the hire of carriages, to say nothing 
of the purchase of various ornamental articles 
for their menage^ had brought this down to 
less than thirteen hundred — still there seems 
a good deal of spending in that to a man 
whose habits are not extravagant. 

As soon as their visit to the Manor House 
came to an end, Colonel and Mrs. Dorian 
established themselves in a hotel in a much 
frequented street adjoining Bond Street, and 
began house-hunting in earnest. They se- 
lected May Fair, because it was " near every- 
thing." George began to make the discovery 
that though it is very easy to talk about 
taking a small house, it is not always so easy 
to put the idea into practice. Also that a 
small house does not invariably mean a 
cheap house. Those that were at all 
moderate in rent were unbearably *' stuffy,'^ 
and had basements such as Bhona declared 
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"no person with a conscience could put 
servants into." It is astonishing to think, at 
that rate, what a lot of people there must 
be in London who lack the quality that 
prompts the possessors of it to communicate 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mrs. Dorian saw several houses that she 
thought would do charmingly, but there 
were premiums to these, in addition to their 
being highly rented, and her husband had 
to tell her that he could not afford them. 
Rhona was far too good to pout or sulk — 
perhaps she showed a little disappointment 
in her expressive face, and George began to 
feel a slight sense of irritation that it should 
be necessary to have to point out to her what 
was within their reach, and what was not. 
At last they met with a pleasant, cheerful 
little house that seemed likely to meet their 
requirements. Rhona set her heart on it, 
and though there was a premium, it was 
only three hundred pounds. True the in- 
going tenant had also to do it up inside and 
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out, but, as the agent said airily, that would 
be a mere trifle; everything was in such 
excellent condition, and of course they 
would prefer to have it all fresh, and the 
painting and papering done after their own 
taste. 

So Colonel Dorian took the house, not 
without looking ruefully at his diminished 
principal, which had now dwindled down to 
less than nine hundred pounds, there having 
been a hundred to pay for fixtures, of which 
all that seemed visible to the naked eye was 
the window-blinds, some plate-glass let into 
the wall on the staircase, two strips between 
the drawing-room windows, and sundry gas- 
brackets. It was annoying to be done^ but 
as the house suited them, it was scarcely 
worth while standing out about this. 

I hope the gentle reader will not be too 
much bored by the details into which I think 
it expedient to enter. This is no romantic 
love-tale, in which the gross material wants 
of heroes and heroines are ignored and left 
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out of sight, where any quantity of thou- 
sands a year go begging, and roses and 
diamonds are strewn broadcast, and where 
the woes are purely imaginary, arising from 
absurd and improbable misunderstandings, 
which a few words, (sure to have been 
spoken in real life), would have put straight 
at once. No ; this is destined to set forth, 
in a true and matter-of-fact way, how the 
petty cares and worries of life may choke 
up a love that started under the happiest 
auspices, and how a household may be 
divided without its being easy to show that 
it was the fault of anyone in particular. 

A good many of my readers may think 
that a young couple who begin life with 
twent3^-five hundred a year, and fifteen 
hundred pounds of loose cash, must, if they 
feel the want of money, be wildly extrava- 
gant, and utterly undeserving of sympathy, 
and I can imagine that hundreds of people 
who have brought up large families respect- 
ably and creditably on a fifth of the income, 
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will have little patience with or comprehen- 
sioa of my story. But with everything cest 
sehn^ and a man and woman who have been 
accustomed to live in an atmosphere of luxury 
and refinement, may as easily come to be 
hampered for money with what seems a 
handsome income, as people in a different 
grade of life may upon a tithe of it. And 
when a man is spending more money than 
he has, if he is a thoroughly honest man, 
who considers it a crime to defraud a trades- 
man, I defy his temper, however good it 
may be, to stand against it. And as his wife 
is always at hand, though she may not be 
much to blame in the matter, she is pretty 
sure to be the victim of his displeasure and 
dissatisfaction. 

Rhona, with a charming disposition, and 
the best heart in the world, had not the 
faintest notion of the value of money, nor 
the remotest idea how far a thousand pounds 
would or would not go. In her father's 
house she had never heard money mention- 
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ed. The Andersons were rich people to 
whom it was no object. Rosalind Granville 
received a handsome allowance from her 
husband, which she never had occasion to 
exceed, so, literally and truthfully, Rhona 
had not the faintest idea of the expenses of 
housekeeping, nor of the modes by which 
expenditure should be made to relate to in- 
come. Colonel Dorian knew no more of 
housekeeping than his wife, but he felt, (as 
most men do), that such knowledge ought 
to come by natural instinct to a woman. 

At the period of taking the house, how- 
ever, two months after marriage, George still 
thought Rhona very nearly perfect, and wa& 
very much in love with her. 

Mrs. Dorian began her responsibilities by 
the delightful task of choosing papers for 
the rooms. '* We must all buy our experi* 
ence," true and horrid maxim, that makes 
no impression whatever upon us, when we 
wearily scrawl it, ad nauseam^ over two 
sides of a copy-book in the school-room, but 
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oh! how hatefully does it recur to us ia 
after life, as we make each new and ex- 
pensive purchase. Colonel Dorian, being 
a householder for the first time, knew 
nothing about the expediency of entering 
into a contract for having his house " done 
up," but cheerfully gave his orders to the 
most civil of house decorators, whose shop 
was close by, and who made suggestions and 
took orders as though he were a geni about 
to execute everything immediately, free, of 
charge. With what Satanic glee must trades- 
men chuckle over the ignorance and confi- 
dence of newly-married people who have no 
Jriends! 

Rhona, then, chose charming French 
papers of the most expensive kind, not 
taking the precaution to inquire the price, so 
that even the papers for the servants' bed- 
rooms were as costly as those that people 
with more experience sometimes put in their 
drawing-rooms. Then there were the carpets 
to be selected. Colonel Dorian suggested 
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that she should choose those the first day he- 
went on guard — it would be a little amuse- 
ment for her, and prevent her feeling dull. 
Rhona went to the shop where her aunt 
dealt ; was received with great ernpressementj 
as became the relative of a valuable customer, 
and was shown everything of the best. On 
this occasion she carefully asked the prices, 
but was easily persuaded that economy was 
misplaced in the matter of carpets, and that 
one good one would wear out three moderate 
ones. So she chose what was handsome and 
tasteful, and then looked at some satin 
brocades for the drawing-room curtains. 
She was quite satisfied with the assurance 
that the material being so wide, very little 
of it would be required, and quite got the 
impression into her head that these lovely 
curtains would, after all, not come to very 
much more than cretonne. 

She went back to the hotel highly satis- 
fied with her afternoon's work, and dined 
alone for the first time in her life. She felt 
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very melancholy at this, and was almost in- 
clined to cry when she remembered that her 
husband would be away again for twenty- 
four hours the following Sunday. She re- 
flected that married men ought not to be 
soldiers. Then she sat down and wrote 
three sheets to him, and could have written 
three more, but that his servant was waiting 
for the letter. 

Colonel Dorian, I am almost ashamed to 
say, was spending a very pleasant evening 
without his wife. He had asked two 
congenial friends to dine — the subalterns 
were in good spirits, and the dinner was a 
very cheery one. After his rounds at eleven 
o'clock, he was so sleepy that he could do 
no more than give a cursory glance over 
Rhona's loving epistle, and tumble into 
bed. 

It is wonderful how, as a rule, marriage 
changes the position of a man and woman to 
each other. Before marriage it is the man 
who is filled with ardour and devotion, and 
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the woman who is self-possessed, cool, and, 
if not indifferent, a little inclined to be un- 
demonstrative. ^^ De deux amants^^ as the 
oft-quoted proverb says, " il y a ioujours un 
qui baise et un qui tend la joue^ And, before 
marriage, the woman is generally content to 
tendre la joue — afterwards it is her turn to 
kiss, and the man, after a lapse of time, will 
sometimes hardly even take the trouble to 
hold his cheek. 

Rhona, who, during her engagement, had 
been extremely self-contained, and was in- 
clined to laugh at her lover's transports, had 
changed places with him, and was filled by 
an absorbing devotion to him that quite 
equalled, if not exceeded, what he had felt 
for her. It was likely, too, to be of longer 
duration. To quote again the saying of one 
of Fielding's female characters, " Our pas- 
sions seldom reach their meridian before 
yours set." It was Rhona's turn now to feel 
the pangs "the tender passion'' can inflict. 
Colonel Dorian was no longer a victim to 
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doubts and fears, but had settled down into 
a calm and comfortable security. 

Discussing the other day with a man a 
case similar to Rhona's, I asked him how it 
was that the husband was, generally speak- 
ing, so different a being from the lover ? 

" Oh !" he answered, " it is because you 
so soon come off your pedestals, and we 
find you anything but the goddesses we have 
believed you." 

" At that rate," I argued, " we must have 
the nobler natures. For it is quite certain 
that we also find you very different from 
what we expected — you show the cloven 
foot even sooner than we do, and yet we 
love you none the less — our affection fre- 
quently triumphs over our d^siUmionnement 
— we see your weakness, your selfishness, or 
whatever your faults may be, and go on 
loving you all the same." 

To return to the story. The furnishing 
went on rapidly and successfully — that is 
the purchasing of furniture, for the work- 
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men were so dilatory that there was no tell- 
ing when the house would be ready for 
occupation. Colonel Dorian went with his 
wife to select all the important articles of 
furniture, and invariably asked the price of 
everything, but this did not prevent his oc- ' 
casionally acquiescing in an extravagance^ 
when Rhona particularly fancied anything. 
Then there were all sorts of small things 
wanted — and there was linen and iron- 
mongery, and less interesting details which 
were left verv much to the discretion of the 
shopmen of whom they were ordered. 

One day when Colonel Dorian had been 
calling upon Mrs. Orme, that lady had 
modestly and kindly suggested that it would 
be a pleasure to her if she could be of use 
to his wife in assisting her in any minor 
details of furnishing, or by bringing her ex- 
perience to Mrs. Dorian's service. George 
rather caught at the idea, but with the tact 
that is the peculiar grace and ornament of 
his sex, he, in repeating Mrs. Orme's offer, 
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expatiated so largely upon Nella's perfec- 
tions, her cleverness, her elegance, &c., &c., 
that Rhona, (being most womanly, and 
therefore not exempt from the little defects 
incidental to womanhood), felt chilled rather 
than warmed towards her, and said, quite 
sweetly, however, that she did not think a 
person who was a perfect stranger to her 
would be likely to enter all at once into her 
tastes and requirements. George said no- 
thing, but wondered, with secret irritation, 
how it was that even the best women were 
so infernally jealous of each other. 

All this time they were still living in the 
same hotel, and hotel life is exceedmgly dear, 
and, to English minds, anything but com- 
fortable. Colonel Dorian was keeping two 
horses at livery, for he could only get stables 
in the neighbourhood from Lady Day, and 
and those were exorbitantly dear, though in 
the worst possible condition. 

At last the workmen brought their labours 
to an end — the furniture was got into the 
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house, and George and Rhona took posses- 
sion, with the delightful feeling of children 
who have a lovely new toy. Everything 
was charming — again and again Colonel 
Dorian complimented his wife upon her 
taste and cleverness, and she was radiant 
with delight and satisfaction. 

BUT after a week or two the bills 

began to come in, and these literally took 
away Colonel Dorian's breath. One morn- 
ing two bills came by the same post. One 
v/as from the house decorator — the " mere 
trifle," a hundred and ninety-eight pounds 
fifteen shillings and seven pence — the other 
was for carpets and curtains, five hundred 
and thirteen pounds and sixpence. Why 
are there always pence attached to a big 
bill, and why does the most inoffensive of 
the figures add the last feather-weight to the 
burden of the recipient's infuriation ? 

Colonel Dorian shut himself up in his 
room in such a rage as he never remembered 
to have felt before. And, justly or unjustly, 
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he was bitterly indignant with Rhona. It 
seemed to him that ruin literally stared him 
in the face. He added up the two bills, all 
except the " cursed pence," which he drew 
his pencil through in a rage. Seven hun- 
dred and eleven pounds fifteen shillings^ 
He had committed the extravagance of buy- 
ing a second-hand brougham, by Peters, 
equal to new, at a hundred and twenty-five 
guineas. So, of his nine hundred pounds, 
there remained fifty-seven to pay all the 
furniture, ironmongery, linen, &c. 

Unluckily this was the very day upon 
which Rhona was to be- presented to her 
Sovereign, upon her marriage. She had not 
appeared at breakfast, wishing only to dress 
once, as they were to start soon after twelve. 
So, whilst her husband was storming and 
raging below, she, poor innocent heart, was 
taking pleasure in making herself addition* 
ally fair, desiring that he should be pleased 
with and proud of her. When she was 
equipped in a very lovely dress, and looking 
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really charming, she sent for her lord to 
behold her. Jt was some time before he 
obeyed her summons — when he did he 
brought with him a white, angry face, and 
flung open the door with a violent gesture. 
He looked at her for a moment with an ex- 
pression of anything but pleasure or satisfac- 
tion, (mentally he was appraising the cost of 
her lovely toilette, and that added fuel to 
the flames), then turned on his heel and went 
out of the door and down the stairs, with 
his sword clanking behind him. 

All the blood seemed to rush away from 
Rhona's heart — a dreadful pain gnawed her 
— how was it possible that the man whom 
«he loved so dearly, who she believed loved 
her so dearly, could look at her thus, could 
treat her thus? What had she done to 
anger him ? Her eyes suffused with tears ; 
her lips quivered ; she was wounded to the 
quick. She was too proud, however, to 
show what she felt before her maid, and 
taking her train over her arm, went silently 
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downstaii-s, where she heard her husband 
fiercely ordering the servants to take those 
infernal bouquets out of their coats, and not 
to make blanked mountebanks of themselves. 
She got into the carriage, and he flung him- 
self in after her, without the slightest re- 
gard for her dress, which he crushed ruth- 
lessly. 

Rhona was proud — for the moment in- 
dignation overcame her grief and surprise 
— she looked out of the window, bit her lips, 
and said not a single word. Then her anger 
was succeeded by a dull pain. She felt as^ 
though some crushing blow had fallen upon 
her — as though she had been dreaming 
some charming dream, and had been 
awakened by a rude hand to a painful^ 
miserable reality. Women who had spokei^ 
and heard harsh words, who had seen and 
returned angry glances, would have been* 
less acutely moved than Rhona, who had 
been fed on love and kindness from her 
cradle. It was not until they had joined 
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the rank, and taken up their position in the 
Park, that she was able to command her 
voice sufficiently to say, 

"Why are you angry? What have I 
done ?" 

Colonel .Dorian had not yet mastered his 
rage — indeed until one has given vent to it, 
it is difficult to do that. Everything served 
to aggravate him, from his wife's dress to 
the servants' new liveries and the brougham 
they were driving in, and which, in the 
bitterness of his heart, he was resolving to 
sell again. 

"I have no doubt you will be happy 
when you see me in the Bankruptcy Court,'* 
he replied with smothered fierceness. ** I 
told you I was a poor man, and you have 
been giving orders right and left as though 
you were a duchess." 

At his words — more at his tone, the tears 
rush to Rhona's eyes, run down her cheeks 
and fall with heavy splashes in her lap. 
She is obliged to pull down the carriage- 
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blind to shut herself out from the curious 
glances of the crowd. She dares not speak 
or she would burst into a fit of bitter weep- 
ing. Her husband is additionally incensed 
by her silence. Tears too ! Three months 
ago, did he or she think it possible that he 
could have seen her shed them unmoved 
and without making the faintest effort to 
console her. Eheu fugaces ! 

"I have got the bill from Blank this 
morning," he pursued in the same tone. 
*'Five hundred and thirteen pounds just 
simply for curtains and carpets. / don't 
know where the money is to come from — 
this, with a swindling bill from Dash, will 
take all the ready money I have, and then 
there is every stick of furniture still to be 
paid for. I don't know from Adam how it's 
to be done !" 

Now if her husband had told her mildly 
and kindly of his embarrassment, Rhona 
would have been deeply concerned and 
sympathetic, and would at once have been 
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casting about to think what steps could be 
taken ; but being wounded to the quick by 
his cruelty, she summoned up all her pride, 
and forcing back her tears, said in tones of 
chilling hauteur, (which were also quite a 
revelation to him), that she regretted having 
put him to so much expense but that on 
her return home she would at once write to 
her uncle for the money. 

The impracticability of this proposal, to- 
gether with the high tone in which it was 
delivered, aggravated Colonel Dorian • to 
such a pitch that I regret to say he gave 
vent to a brief though wicked word dear 
and soothing to his sex. 

Rhona, who had a fine spirit, looked at 
him with blazing eyes and said with con- 
siderable fire, that if he intended to insult 
her, she must ask him to be so good as to 
order the coachman to drive her home. 
George responded with a look of equal fire, 
and which was expressive of anything but 
love or admiration, that she had a charm- 
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ing temper and it was a matter of sincere 
regret to him that he would be compelled 
to spend the next few hours in her com- 
pany. 

Then Rhona succumbed, as every tender- 
hearted woman is bound to, before the bitter 
words of the man she loves, and regardless 
of time and place and of the fact that she 
had nothing more substantial than a film of 
lace with which to stanch the floods of 
her grief, proceeded to sob her heart out. 
Colonel Dorian felt madness impending 
upon him. Here was a pretty predicament. 
In twenty minutes, (it wanted that of two 
o'clock), he would have to appear in the 
gorgeous saloons of the Palace with a bride 
whose countenance would be distorted by 
tears and who would attract the curious 
glances of all the fashionable throng, to say 
nothing of the Gentlemen at Arms and 
Beefeaters. To be ridiculous is to an 
English gentleman a torture so exquisite 
that death itself would seem preferable. Ie 
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a luoment he ran through the whole scene 
and heard in fancy the comments of his 
own battalion which was on guard that 
day. 

He turned to Rhona, and producing his 
pocket-handkerchief implored her if she 
had a particle of self-respect to cease crying. 
And he added that he was very sorry for 
what he had said. (He was not at all, and 
would have liked to add a good deal more.) 
So Rhona, who had also a fine sense of the 
proprieties, made a mighty effort over her- 
self, and, when she alighted under the 
portico of the Palace, the casual observer 
might have thought nothing more than that 
she was a victim to a somewhat severe cold 
in the head. Colonel Dorian assumed a 
joviality that was a little over-done, but his 
friends ascribed it to the exuberance of his 
happiness, and said they had never seen old 
Gustav so cheery. Oh ! what greater mercy 
have we to thank Heaven for than the gift 
of being able to mask the anger, grief,. 
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jealousy that racks our breasts, and to be 
able to smile and talk lightly when we are 
enduring the most excruciating mental tor- 
ments. Women enjoy a considerable share 
of this martyrdom in public when they do 
not want the world to know what they 
suffer at men's hands. For, in society, it is 
shame and degradation to show that you 
feel: the armour that guards your heart must 
be strong and bright and your shield and 
lance swift to parry all strokes that may be 
aimed at it. 

Rhona was like one in a dream ; rather a 
nightmare. The brilliant scene afforded 
her no pleasure — she went mechanically 
through it ; only longing for the moment 
when she should be back at home. Home ! 
the word that had held such a delightful 
significance for her — the home that was to 
be a Paradise shared with the man she 
loved. Was it going to be the scene of 
strife and contention instead! She had 
wished to look well and to be admired to- 
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day for her husband's .sake. Now it 
mattered no longer to her ; he did not care ; 
had he not seen her tears unmoved ? At 
this grievous thought, she had the greatest 
ado to keep herself from breaking out 
afresh. He talked to her and she re- 
sponded, but there seemed a great gulf 
between them — they were like strangers 
exchanging common-place remarks, not like 
two happy lovers saying all they thought 
without restraint, as they would have been 
but for those odious bills. 

When Rhona reached home, tired in 
mind and body, she went straight to her 
room. The drawing-room door stood open, 
and as her eyes fell on the charming, taste- 
ful apartment that had given her so much 
pleasure, she positively shuddered. The 
brocade curtains, the soft carpet seemed ta 
reproach her with extravagance — each 
pretty, luxurious object cast a reflectioQ 
upon her, and she hurried past with a sigh. 
What an intolerable time it seemed before 
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her maid had unfastened her dress, unclasped 
Tier jewels, and taken the lace and feathers 
from her hair. Most of my feminine readers 
will understand the suffering caused by such 
delays when you '* want to cry ** — when, 
indeed, tears are an overwhelming, ago- 
nising necessity. 

Rhona, left to herself, did cry with a 
vehemence and a persistency that made it 
impossible for her to think of appearing 
before the servant at dinner, or even ad- 
mitting her maid to dress her. She remained 
alone in her room, and the invaluable wo- 
man's plea, headache, did duty for her. 
Orief, resentment, desillusionnejnent, all 
added their poignancy to her misery — she 
thought she could never love George again. 
Poor soul ! she did not know what pro- 
longed and repeated agonies a woman's 
heart must suffer ere she can unlearn to 
love the husband whom she " married for 
love." 

Colonel Dorian dined alone. He too 
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had gloomy thoughts for company, but he 
did not suffer as Rhona did. Does a man 
ever suffer like a woman except over some 
great heart-breaking woe ! Besides, he has 
his cigar. 

Of course in the end they '* kissed again 
with tears," but the illusions of both had 
suffered a severe shock, and however de- 
lightful may be the renewing of love that 
succeeds the first quarrel, it paves the way 
for others, and each renewal will be fainter 
and less satisfactory. In these days of 
numerous wedding presents, in the matter 
of which it is so extremely difficult to be 
original, I would suggest to any intending 
donor on one of these interesting occasions, 
a locket or ring with the inscription " Be- 
ware of the first quan'el." 
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rpHE weeks which followed addt 
-*- siderably to Colonel Dorian's 
rassraents — every bill was at least 
what he had reckoned upon its being 
sum total amounted to seventeen h 
pounds, eight hundred more than ] 
sessed, and the only thing for it was 
it out of his income. This, howev 
not seem so easy — he was perfectly a 
ed at the cost of living, and his first 
tion of household bills for a montl 
him with a sense of absolute despair, 
tried to follow, in a humble mam 
traditions in which she had been brou 
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It seemed to her the very smallest dinner 
possible to order was soup, fish, one entree^ 
and a joint or poultry-^— one sweet and a 
savoury. Anything less than that would 
be unbecoming a gentleman's table. 

If George asked friends, which he fre- 
quently did at first, she had a more elabor- 
ate dinner, and being of a hospitable nature^ 
she could not be made to understand that 
there was no occasion to make any difier- 
ence for a couple of guests. Then she re- 
membered the things her husband liked, and 
frequently ordered them as a delicate atten- 
tion to him, without thinking about the cost. 
Her cook was an unscrupulous person, who 
took advantage of her ignorance and liber- 
ality, so that really, when Colonel Dorian 
came to write a cheque the first time for the 
bills, the amount might have staggered a 
man with a larger income. He did not re- 
peat his first outbreak, but he got worried 
and irritable, frequently relapsing into melan- 
choly silence, which infinitely distressed 
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Rhona. He began to adopt pessimist views 
of life, and to talk of it as a dreary business 
— to find fault with England, and London 
in particular; to have a hankering after 
foreign countries, and to conduct himself 
generally like a blighted being. 

All this wounded Rhona to the very quick. 
When she heard him talk in this melancholy 
strain, it seemed as if his words contained 
some dreadful reflection upon her — she 
ought to have made him happy, and had 
failed miserably. Many a time the tears 
forced themselves into her eyes, and she was 
obliged to look steadfastly at her plate to 
conceal her pain and mortification. 

Colonel Ormond, who was a frequent 
guest at their house, saw what she suffered, 
and felt keenly for her. He thought her a 
very charming woman, who ought to make 
any man happy, and he was a little disposed 
to think hardly of his old friend Gustav for 
his want of appreciation of her. Then he 
knew nothing of those petites mishres of life 
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with which George was beginning to form 
a close acquaintance. These cropped up 
every day, in some form or other. For 
economy's sake he had taken a soldier for a 
footman, and the man proved a very un- 
satisfactory servant. The first day on which 
Rhona entertained company, he, being an- 
noyed by the cook, informed his master that 
he wished to return to his duty, and George 
being like other soldiers, accustomed to 
peremptory dealings, sent him off on the 
•spot, to the infinite inconvenience of the 
household. Then Rhona was kept a week 
without a servant. Finally Colonel Dorian 
took another soldier, with an excellent 
character, but, alas ! his girth was much 
bigger than that of the comrade who pre- 
ceded him, and entailed the ordering of new 
coats. 

He was a particularly good-looking man, 
and the cook and housemaid both fell 
ardently in love with him, and presently 
came to blows over him, ending in hysterics 
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that were distinctly audible in the drawing- 
room, (this again on a company night). 
The victim of their passion being consider- 
ably worried by his fair admirers, went to 
an adjoining public house, remained there 
until the small hours, and came home 
stupidly drunk, and utterly unfit for his work 
next day. So he, too, went back to hi& 
duty. 

Then Rhona pleaded for a private servant^ 
and a slim young man was engaged, whose 
physique was so utterly different from the 
Guardsman's that no amount of alterinsr 
would bring the former's clothes to look 
well upon him. New liveries again. 

Now all these things, that are rather 
laughable than otherwise to read about, are, 
in fact, intensely worrying to a man not ac- 
customed to being thwarted and hampered, 
and Colonel Dorian presently became so 
irritated and bored by domestic cares that 
it was almost an illness to him. He had an 
unconquerable longing to get away from it 
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all. Fishing in Ireland suggested itself to 
him with an overpowering fascination — he 
told himself that if he remained much longer 
in London, amidst domestic worries, he 
should certainly go mad, or blow his brains 
out. 

All Rhona's love and tenderness failed to 
<iompensate for her want of knowledge and 
experience in household matters. She had 
become less sprightly than of old — he often 
saw traces of tears on her face, and these 
moved anger rather than pity in his breast, 
as it seemed to him that he had all the cares 
and anxieties, whilst she did nothing but 
go about and enjoy herself. Poor Rhona! her 
enjoyment just now was of a very negative 
character. She was going through all the 
agonies of desilliLsionnement — she was making 
the most painful discovery that we are ever 
called upon to make, that her deity was but 
very common clay, after all, and yet she 
could not pluck him from his pedestal, nor 
rise up from her knees, but was constrained, 
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by some power over which she had no con- 
trol, to go on worshipping him all the same. 
And though he was kind and affectionate 
enough to her as a rule, she was forced to 
feel at times that she was far from being all 
in all to him — that, indeed, there were 
times when he would have been glad to 
throw off his matrimonial cares, even at the 
cost of parting with her. In a thousand 
little ways he stabbed her sensitive heart, 
probably without being in the least aware 
of it. 

Few things are more trying to a very 
young woman, who has been used to a good 
deal of attention, than the gradual dropping 
off in the husband from the petits soins of the 
lover. If a girl could only embark upon 
married life with the conviction that she 
must not expect from the husband the ten- 
der cares of the adorer, she would be saved 
a vast deal of mortification and disappoint- 
ment. Rhona was foolish enough to feel 
slighted because Colonel Dorian no longer 
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made a point of opening the door for her 
when she went out of the room, and because 
he showed by his manner once or twice, 
when she asked him to ring the bell, or get 
her something, that he thought she might 
have done it herself. It was not that she 
cared about the thing being done— gladly 
and willingly would she have run up and 
downstairs fifty times in the day for him, 
but it seemed to her that when it was no 
longer a pleasure to a man to wait upon a 
woman, he must have ceased to love her. 
She said nothing, but she sufi^ered constantly 
from little pangs of smothered resentment, 
and she was bitterly and remorsefully con- 
scious that her own temper and character 
were deteriorating. She, who had always 
been bright and sunshiny in disposition, was 
growing subject to emotions of anger and 
wounded pride — now and then she uttered 
a sharp retort, which she bitterly repented 
afterwards. 

Once now and then, when driving to- 
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gether, she had put her hand affectionately 
into her husband's, but he had not returned 
the pressure, and then she had quietly with- 
drawn hers with a chilled feeling at her 
heart, and tears in her eyes. Occasionally 
she had taken a fancy to some pretty, inex- 
pensive object in a shop, and, instead of 
buying it for her, he had said, with some 
sharpness, that it would be better to pay 
old debts before incurring new ones, and 
she had felt this as a reflection upon her ex- 
travagance in the matter of curtains and 
carpets. 

Rhona was smitten with a dreadful sense 
of isolation — she had numerous acquaint- 
ances but no friends in London — the Ander- 
sons were going abroad instead of coming 
to town this season — the Granvilles were 
unanimous in detesting London, and their 
visits were few and far between. It is, 
however, extremely doubtful that, had 
Rhona seen either her aunt or Rosalind, she 
would have confided her disappointment to 
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them — women have a natural pride and 
loyalty which prevents their complaining of 
the man they love. When you hear a wife 
loudly inveighing against her husband, you 
may be sure that all her affection for him is 
dead and gone, and you may surmise, too, 
that she now and then tries, by throwing all 
the blame she can upon him, to extenuate 
conduct of her own which she knows to be 
doubtful. 

Rhona would have found an invaluable 
friend in Nella Orme, but she showed little 
disposition to cultivate that lady. Nella 
understood perfectly how it was, as will be 
seen by some remarks she made to Colonel 
Ormond on the subject. 

"Nella," he said to her one afternoon 
when he was indulging himself in a chat 
over her cosy fire, " I wish you would 
take up with Gustav's wife. I cannot 
help thinking she is rather in want of a 
friend." 

''But, Jack," responds Mrs. Orme, "how 
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can you ' take up ' with a woman who does 
not want to take up with you ?" 

" I am sure she would be only too de- 
lighted." 

" What makes you think so ?" 

" Why, of course she would ! Doesn't 
everyone like you ?" 

" Did you ever mention me to her ?" 

*' Oh ! lots of times." 

" And what did she say ?" 

Jack ruminates, but unsuccessfully. 

" Ton m)^ soul !" he says after a minute, 
" I can't remember." 

" I think I can conjecture," observes 
Nella with a smile. " You were probably 
kind enough to speak of me in flattering 
terms, and she replied, ^Ahf and *Yes!* 
with a chilly smile, and dropped the subject 
as soon as possible." 

**Now, Nella, what makes you say that?" 

**I will tell you. You men are very 
fond of sapng that our sex don t get on with 
each other, and that we are jealous of each 
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Other, but nine times out of ten it is a man's 
doing." 

" Now how do you make out that ?" asks 
Jack opening his eyes. 

" You praise us enthusiastically to each 
other, and we don't like it. You never hear 
a woman dwelling upon the perfections of 
one man to another unless she does it with 
an amiable intention of annoying him. Now 
pray, Jack, when you introduced my name 
into your conversation with Mrs. Dorian, 
what did you say about me ?" 

" Say !'* echoes Jack, '^ why, I said you 
were simply the most charming woman in 
London !" 

"Precisely !" retorts Nella with triumph. 
" Now that is the last thing of all others I 
should wish you to say to a woman whose 
friendship I desired to gain. One day when 
they were furnishing that pretty house of 
theirs, George Dorian came to see me, and 
talked a good deal about the bother of 
furnishing, and how he and his wife knew 
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simply nothing about it, and how glad they 
would be of a little help. I, with some 
diffidence, offered my services — he jumped at 
the idea — thanked me with effusion, and — 
I never heard anything more about it/' 

" He must have forgotten," observes Jack. 

"Not he! He went home and told his 
wife at once, I am certain ; but, no doubt, he 
at the same time made some complimentary 
remarks about my cleverness, and my 
numerous other charms, and that decided 
Mrs. Dorian not to accept my services. I 
don't know what it is in our composition, 
but when the man we love is very anxious 
for us to be friendly with some other woman 
of whom he expresses himself in flattering 
terms, a coldness enters our hearts, and we 
feel confident that we shall dislike that 
woman, without perhaps ever having seen 
her." 

*' Women are curious creatures," remarks 
Jack as though this were a sudden and 
original idea. 
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*^No doubt," laughs Nella, "and we want 
very careful' and judicious management, 
which, alas ! we seldom get at your hands." 

" I suppose," observes Jack after a pause,, 
fixing his handsome eyes with great earnest- 
ness upon Mrs. Orme's face — '* I suppose,, 
then, that if I were to tell you that I think 
Gustav's wife a very sweet and charming 
creature, that it would rather set you against 
her than otherwise ?" 

Nella laughs with unfeigned merriment. 

" I think I could bear to hear you say it 
once or even twice, but don't keep insisting 
upon it over and over again, or I won't 
answer for myself Well, and does her 
husband still think her so ? He was very 
much in love with her when I last saw him, 
some three months ago." 

" Oh I yes, I think he's very fond of her.'' 

" But?" inquires Nella. " Your tone im- 
plies a but." 

" Well, you know," proceeds Jack fight- 
ing internally with the difficulty of express- 
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ing the exact idea he wishes to convey to 
Nella's mind, " Gustav's a very good fellow 
— we have always been tremendous friends, 
and I like him as much as ever — indeed Fm 
sure there's no better fellow livinsc " 

" But ?" interposes Nella again. 

" Well, you know, I don't think he quite 
understands women — he doesn't mean it in 
the least, I am sure, but she is very sensitive, 
and he is constantly hurting her feelings, 
without meaning it, or even knowing he is 
doing it." 

" That is an amiable little peculiarity of 
your sex," observes Nella — " to ride rough- 
shod over our feelings without knowing that 
you are doing it. It is odd, though, how 
often another man standing by can see it. 
Some day, perhaps, when you are a little 
hard upon Mrs. Ormond, after something 
has vexed you, some friend of yours will 
sympathise with her for your cruelty.'' 

"Sympathy is a dangerous thing/' says 
Jack. 
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" And pity is akin to love," returns Nella. 
*' Apropos^ however, of the Dorians — they 
will get to understand each other in time, 
if their affection continues. The first year 
of married life is seldom the happiest." 

"Look here, Nella ! I have set my heart 
upon you two being friends. Will you come 
and have a little dinner with the Dorians at 
my rooms? I'll arrange it, and get her to 
pick you up in her brougham." 

*' Quite right. Jack. T am glad to see you 
so thoughtful of the proprieties. Now will 
you take my advice ? When you speak of 
me to Mrs. Dorian next, say that I am a 
a very nice woman, though of course not 
handsome, nor quite so young as I was." 

'* Fll be shot if I do !" returned Jack with 
emphasis. 

" Then don't speak of me at all. I will 
try if I cannot win her confidence in spite 
of you — as you are so particularly anxious 
for us to be friends." 

Colonel Ormond took great pains in ar* 
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ranging his little party, and in one sense it 
was a success, though not altogether in the 
way that he desired. Mrs. Orme and 
Rhona did not strike up a bosom friendship. 
When Jack asked the latter the day follow- 
ing, with some eagerness, what she thought of 
Nella, she answered graciously, but without 
enthusiasm, that Mrs. Orme seemed clever 
and amusing, and that she could quite im- 
agine men finding her attractive, though she 
was no longer, of course, very young. The 
fact was that, as they were a parti carre, 
Nella of course fell to Colonel Dorian's 
share, and he, having known her so long and 
intimately, assumed an affectionate and fa- 
miliar manner to her that inspired a slight 
feeling of jealousy in Rhona's breast. 

The best woman in the world is subject to 
this little weakness, when she is devotedly 
in love with her husband, and it is an unex- 
plained law of nature that a wife always 
mistrusts the women who were friends of 
her husband before he knew her. And 
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though Mrs. Orme was careful not to call 
Colonel Dorian by his Christian name, he 
appealed to her constantly as " Nella," and 
Rhona did not like it. So when the two 
ladies found themselves together, in spite of 
Nella's kindest efforts, she could only get 
a sort of formal and chill graciousness out of 
the bride. 

" Very well, my dear," she said to her- 
self, " T shall not take any more trouble 
about you. I am only doing it to please 
Jack, who I really think gives you credit 
for being nicer than you are." 

On the way home George insisted so 
strenuously upon Mrs. Orme's charms that 
Rhona became a little impatient, and said, 
with some coldness, that though Nella seem- 
ed a pleasant enough person, she really saw 
nothing so very striking about her, but that 
she seemed to lay herself out a great deal to 
be agreeable to men, as she supposed widows 
always did. 

George made a not very kind retort, 
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which wounded Rhona, and down went an- 
other score in her heart against Nella. 

As yet Colonel Dorian had hinted no- 
thing to his wife about the proposed Irish 
trip, though he was bent upon putting it 
into execution, and was making his plans 
accordingly. He had the natural horror of 
his sex for " a scene," and he shrewdly sus- 
pected that the announcement of his inten- 
tion would produce one. And he was quite 
right. 

One night, at dinner, he began his attack 
by bitter vituperations on London, declaring 
that the place was literally killing him, and 
that it was absolutely necessary for his health 
to get away from it. 

Rhona acquiesced at once. Where should 
they go ? 

" 1 want to go to Ireland," said George, 
*' and get some fishing." 

Rhona was quite agreeable, and thought 
it would be very nice — she had never seen 
Ireland. 
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Then her husband was obliged to speak 
plainly. 

" My dear child, I can't possibly take you 
with me. I am going to rough it, and that 
would not suit you." 

" Oh ! indeed, George, I should like it of 
all things," eagerly cried Rhona, whose only 
experience of roughing it had been gained 
from picnic dinners and teas. 

Colonel Dorian was a little provoked. 

*' In that case, if you are bent upon going 
with me, I must give up the idea," he said 
coldly. 

There was a pause. Rhona left off eating 
her dinner — a sudden deadly sickness seized 
her. It had never entered into her calcula- 
tions that he would want to leave her, even 
for a week. The Granvilles had never 
been parted twenty-four hours since their 
marriage. 

''You want to go without me?" she said 
at last, her voice trembling, the tears rushing 
to her eyes. 

x2 
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" It is not a question of my wanting to go 
without you at all," answered George with 
some irritation — **it is simply that I can't 
afford to take you. If I go alone, I can do 
it for next to nothing — if I take you and 
your maid, it will put on at least another 
hundred, and with these infernal bills hang- 
ing over my head, I don't think you ought 
to wish it." 

At this speech, still more at the tone in 
which it was uttered, the tears came cours- 
ing down Rhona's cheeks — unfortunately 
her eyes always sympathised with her heart 
and what man does not hate tears ! 

" Why must you go to Ireland?" she said 
trying very hard to control herself. " Let 
us go to Brighton, or to the Granvilles." 

" Brighton V retorted Colonel Dorian. 
" If there is one place I loathe more than 
another it is Brighton. There is absolutely 
nothing to do there ; and as for the Gran- 
villes, one can't exactly make a hotel of 
one's friends' houses ; and even theu there 
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is nothing to do — hunting and shooting are 
over, and they have no fishing. And I 
Qiimt fish. I have a friend on the Black- 
water who will put me up, and I know of 
one or two little inns in wild parts, where I 
can live for next to nothing." 

" And how long do you intend to stay ?" 
asks Rhona compelling her voice to calm- 
ness. 

** Oh ! about a fortnight or so." 

Rhona flies away to her own room — she 
does not want to make a scene in public, 
but her anguish is so great that she must 
give vent to it. 

Colonel Dorian finishes his dinner with 
uninterrupted appetite, though in his heart 
he is cursing marriage, women, and his own 
folly with perfect impartiality all round. 
After dinner he lights a cigar and goes down 
to the Club, where he happens to meet a 
brother sportsman, and, after some converse 
with him, returns home more than ever bent 
upon his Irish trip. 
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Meantime Rhona is sobbing her heart out. 
She has cried raore since her marriage than 
in the whole of her previous life — tears are 
constantly in her eyes now. Yet I suppose 
if anyone had offered to untie the knot that 
bound her to her husband, she would have 
repulsed the proposal utterly. It is the 
nature of a man to long to burst his chains 
— of a woman to hug them. 

But this seemed to her the end of all 
things. After five months of marriage, her 
husband actually wanted to get away from 
her. He was tired of her — he loved her 
no longer : and at these cruel thoughts, 
fresh paroxysms of sobs shook her trem- 
bling frame. What should she do ? Wild 
projects chased each other through her 
brain ; she would set him free from his 
detested bonds and return to her uncle's 
house ; she would ask for her own money 
and go and live in a cottage by herself with 

only a dog for company ; she would 

But why chronicle the foolish thoughts of a 
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pQor distracted woman's heart? When a 
woman loves a man, she must inevitably, 
after having given the rein to a thousand 
wild ideas, return to the conviction that 
anything on earth is more endurable than 
the thought of leaving him. 

Rhona's anger was subsiding; she was 
beginning to think of going downstairs and 
pleading her cause lovingly and tenderly 
with her husband, when she heard his step 
in the hall and the bang of the front door. 
Then a fresh paroxysm of grief and anger 
took possession of her, and she had to fight 
the battle all over again. Finally, however, 
she determined to use no weapons but those 
of affection and entreaty, and, after bathing 
her eves and removing as well as she could 
the traces of her bitter crying fit, she went 
down into the drawing-room to await his 
return. 

Presently George came in. He had no 
wish to quarrel with his wife or to be un- 
kind to her ; he only wanted one thing — to 
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have his own way, and to have it without 
opposition. So he came up behind her and 
put his hand on her shoulder. Then she 
sprang up and flew into his arms, but, alas ! 
those unlucky reservoirs that lived so near 
her eyes sent forth fresh fountains of tears. 
Her husband soothed and spoke kindly to 
her, but he did think it was very hard that 
she should constantly be making him feel 
the greatest brute upon earth. 

" George I" she cried hanging round his 
neck and sobbing bitterly upon his breast, 
*' you must not leave me — if you do it will 
break my heart." 

With that the springs of his tenderness 
dried up, and, though he could not without 
the appearance of brutality, disengage her 
arms from his neck and thrust her from 
him, he felt every inclination to do it. A 
host of disagreeable thoughts forced them- 
selves through his brain. He had married, 
as he believed, a charming, amiable woman, 
who would be a delightful, sympathetic 
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companion ; who would enter into all his 
plans and wishes with eager complaisance : 
and instead, he found himself the partner 
of a weeping, discontented woman, who 
threatened to become a veritable old man 
of the sea, and to keep him chained to the 
oar of matrimony, which was becoming 
almost as unendurable as its prototype the 
galleys. A saying of a cynical old friend 
rushed across him — "The marriage cere- 
mony turns the most charming woman into 
a she-devil for her husband : she still, how- 
ever, retains all her amiable qualities for 
others." 

Rhona continued to plead and entreat, 
but her tears and prayers only served to 
embitter the man she loved. And yet, only 
twelve months ago, he was eating his heart 
out about her in that anathematised country 
which he was dying to get away to to-day, 
and if anyone could have forecast to him 
that she would be pleading to him now not 
to leave her, and that he would be turning, 
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or wishing to turn, a deaf ear to her en- 
treaties, would he have been able to believe 
it? 

" My darling !" whispered Rhona between 
a thousand kisses, "only promise not to 
leave me, and I will do anything, everything 
you wish. Let me sell some of my dia- 
monds or give up all the rest of my year's 
pin-money, and that will pay all my 
expenses. Only take me with you !" 

Colonel Dorian felt a savage inclination 
to tell his wife that she was talking and 
behaving like a fool, but he nobly repress- 
ed it. 

As she continued to press him, a sudden 
disgust and anger overcame him and he 
said, 

" Very well ! have your own way I I will 
not go." 

And Rhona, delighted for the moment, 
would have overwhelmed him with thanks 
and caresses but he drew himself coldly 
away from her. 
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That night and the next day he gave him- 
self all the airs of a martyr, treated her 
with chill politeness, and was not to be won 
by a thousand endearments to any response. 

Then Rhona in despair felt that she must 
give in. ,She could bear better to be with- 
out him than to see him cold, changed, 
resentful towards her. So at the end of the 
second day, she said, trying to command 
her voice and to speak with the same chill 
tone that he had employed to her. 

" I think it will be better for you to 
adhere to your original intention of going to 
Ireland." 

" I am sure it will," he answered eagerly, 
'*if I am ever to be fit for anything again. 
I shall simply die if I go on in this sort of 
way much longer." 

The positions were reversed again — it was 
Colonel Dorian who was affectionate and 
attentive, Rhona who was cool and 
reserved. But being a tender-hearted 
woman and loving her husband idolatrously, 
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she was not long able to keep up her cold- 
ness, and presently resumed her kneeling 
posture. It is a bad thing for a woman 
when a man, (to paraphrase an old song), 
^* knows when he likes he can whistle her 
back " — nothing stimulates a man's love like 
a little uncertainty — security is fatal to 
passion. 

He went and was absent a fortnight and 
three days and enjoyed himself vastly. 

Poor Rhona, for her part, suffered tor- 
tures that were quite inadequate to the 
occasion. What with the loneliness ; what 
with the conviction that he would never 
return alive — what with the agony of the 
thought that he could do quite well without 
her, and ,that whilst she was suffering 
such intolerable pain of heart, he was 
thoroughly amused and pleased ; life 
seemed to her a burden almost too grievous 
to be borne. At first she had been buoved 
up by a secret hope that he would miss her 
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SO much that he would either return to or* 
send for her, but his letters never breathed 
a hint of such a thing. He wrote affection- 
ately — hoped she was enjoying herself and 
went out and saw lots of people. Had she 
seen anything of Mrs. Orme ? He was sure 
she would find Nella so useful and she was 
always so cheery. He was having capital 
sport and felt quite a different being — he 
wished to Heaven they had never taken 
that house in town. London life was not 
fit for a rational human being. Rhona went 
through all the phases of feeling that a 
sensitive warm-hearted woman is sure to 
experience under such circumstances, every- 
one of which would seem to more evenly- 
balanced minds exaggerated, foolish and 
contemptible rather than pitiable. But 
women of Rhona's temperament involun- 
tarily throw so much passion and energy 
into their love, their fears, their anger, their 
disappointments, that life is a very different 
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matter for them from what it is to more 
phlegmatic souls. There were moments 
when she almost hated George for what she 
considered his cruelty to her. She did not 
realise that he was utterly ignorant of her 
sufferings and would not in the least have 
been able to comprehend them had he been 
aware of them. 

Unfortunately she had nothing to take 
her out of herself, and brooded over her 
unhappiness until she made herself quite ill. 
Colonel Ormond coming to call on her one 
day was quite shocked to see her looking so 
pale and ill. He perceived at once what 
was the matter with her and felt furious 
with George for making this charming crea- 
ture, (as he thought her), unhappy. 

He immediately began to cast about in 
his mind how he could distract her thoughts. 

" Won't you come to a theatre?" he asked 

her. " I should be so delighted to take j^ou 

we would get another lady — Mrs. Or me ^ 
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But that name froze Rhona at once and 
she thanked him, but said she did not care 
to go out without Colonel Dorian. It was 
very naughty and unjustifiable of Rhona to 
take a prejudice against Nella whom we 
know to be a very nice and charming 
person, but she had an instinct of jealousy 
against her and did not know that jealous 
instincts are the ones least of all to be trust- 
ed. It is notorious how often people are 
not jealous of the very people they have 
most occasion to fear. 

The seventeen d readful days wore themselves 
out at last, and when George returned and 
Rhona once more felt the clasp of his arms 
about her, all her resentment, anger, suffer- 
ing were forgotten and she thought it almost 
worth while to have endured so much to 
know the exceeding bliss of such a reunion. 
George, for his part, though he had suffered 
nothing from his absence, was delighted to 
return to his pretty wife, and the bright 
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colour that joy and animation brought to 
her cheeks quite prevented his remarking 
any change in her appearance. 
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